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Courtesy the Art Institute of Chicago 


Mother and Child 


J GARI MELCHERS was born in Detroit, Michi 
- 


gan on August 11, 1860, the son of a sculptor and 


paintel \t the age of seventeen he was sent to the 


Royal Art Academy at Dusseldorf. Four years late1 
he went to Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris and from 
there to Italy in 1883. In addition to his studies in 
Germany, France and Italy he later worked in Holland 
and in the United States. On one of his frequent 
trips to America he married a girl from Savannah, 
Georgia, and settled in Virginia. 


These are the salient facts of Mr. Melchers’ life and 
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artistic training. His paintings are strong, living, 
human and fine in tone. In every one we find sin 
cerity and a special quality of straightforwardness. He 
was particularly fond of portraying motherhood and 
babies—one of the most difficult subjects in the world 
to paint—never twice alike, never still a minute. 

Once when Mr. Melchers was interviewed he said, 
“You are a long time dead and your account will be 
gauged by your faithfulness to your work, not the 
worldly gain you might have made if you had been 
unfaithful to your craft.” 
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O WE who are interested in tlie 

development of Education for 
Home and Family Life know the atti- 
tudes and appreciate the work of pio- 
neers in this movement? 

Catherine Beecher, of the family 
which gave us Uncle Tom’s Cabin, was a 
pioneer in the education of women for 
homemaking and a crusader for better 
housekeeping, better domestic servants, 
and better teachers. 

3orn in 1800, a teacher by 1821, an 
organizer of seminaries by 1828, an au- 
thority on domestic economy by 1840, 
and a writer on the wrongs of women by 
1851, Catherine Beecher had an impor- 
tant influence upon the thinking of her 
day. Following her death in 1878, his- 
tory shows the development of domestic 
economy in the early Land Grant Col- 
leges and the establishment of cooking 
schools. How much of the latter devel- 
opment was due to her pioneer thinking 
and writing we have no means of know- 
ing, but certainly her books—A Treatise 
on Domestic Economy (1840), Letters to 
Persons Who Are Engaged in Domestic 
Service (1840), Wrongs of Women 
(1851), The American Home and Prin- 
ciples of Domestic Science written in 
collaboration with Harriet Beecher 
Stowe (1869), J/ousckeeper and Health 
Keeper (1873), and finally her Remi- 
niscences in 1874 had a definite influence. 

A popular lecturer as well as a writer, 
Miss Beecher was active in promoting 
better teachers in the newly developed 
areas of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana and Kan- 
sas. It was in Illinois, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas that organized college work in what 
is now called “home economics” first de- 
veloped. Her thinking, writing, and lec- 
turing could scarcely have escaped influ 
encing the educators of those states. 

In the preface to her Treatise on 
Domestic Economy for the use of Young 
Ladies at Home and at School, she 
wrote: 

“The writer had heard some of her 
friends declare that they would ride fifty 
miles to see a perfectly healthy and vig- 
orous woman, out of the laboring 
Classes.” 

“The author of this work was led to 
attempt it, by discovering in her in 
tensive travels, the deplorable sufferings 
of multitudes of young wives and 
mothers, from the combined influence 
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By Maude Williamson 


Colorado State College 


of poor health, poor domeffics, and a de 
fective domestic education. 

“The writer became convinced that 
this evil results mainly from the fact 
that young girls, especially in the more 
wealthy classes, are not trained for their 
profession. In early life, they go 
through a course of school training 
which results in great debility of con- 
stitutions, while at the same time, their 
physical and domestic education is al- 
most neglected. Thus they enter on their 
most arduous and sacred duties so inex 
perienced and uninformed, and with so 
little muscular and nervous strength, that 
probably there is not one chance in ten, 
that young women of the present day 
will pass through the first years of mar- 
ried life without such prostrations of 
health and spirits as makes life a bur- 
den to themselves and, it is feared, such 
as seriously interrupts the confidence 
and happiness of married life. 

“The measure which, more than any 
other, would tend to remedy this evil, 
would be to place domestic economy on 
an equality with other sciences in fe 
male schools.” 

And all this in the day when women 
wore corsets with whalebone, many petti- 
skirts, and long dresses in contrast to 
our present elastic girdles (or none at 
all), one slip (if any), shorts for sports 
and backless swimming suits. 

Catherine Beecher had little faith in 
the general form that education for girls 
was taking in the female seminaries 
which had developed during the first 
half of the 19th century. In 1851 she 
wrote: 

“It seems now to be a matter of 
earnest discussion among the highest 
class of minds, as to whether our present 
college course of education is the best 
one for the other sex. This, how- 
ever, is an affair which we are _ not 
called upon to discuss. But I have long 
felt that the course of study pursued in 
our higher female seminaries has too 
closely copied that now adopted in our 


” 


CC lleges. 





conomist 





“And as to the knowledge that would 
qualify them to take charge of a young 
infant, the cat on the shelf would be 
altogether their superiors in the care of 
their own species. And in regard to the 
still more arduous duty of training the 
mind of infancy and childhood, our high 
educated young ladies would be far 
more wisely set to work in constructing 
and regulating delicate chronometers ot 
in superintending the working of steam 
engines than in physical, intellectual and 
moral instruction. “ 

“Whenever this golden period arrives, 
all women will be educated, and, what is 
more, they will be educated for theit 
professions, as the conservers of the 
domestic state, the nurses of the sick, 
the guardians and developers of the 
infancy, and the educa 


human body i 
tors of the human mind, In addition to 
all that discipline and knowledge which 
tends to enlarge and develop the mental 
faculties, the science and practise of Do 
mestic Economy will he thoroughly 
taught to every woman.” 

Does not this sound like 1940 phi 
losophy in 1840 language? 

In fact the 1869 edition of Principles 
of Domestic Science looks much like a 
1939 course of study for high school 
homemaking. Chapter headings include 
Healthtul Food, Good Cooking, Habits 
of System and Order, Economy of Time 
and Expense, Care of Rooms, Care of 
Yards and Gardens, Home Decoration, 
Cleanliness, Care of Sick, Health of 
Mind, Accidents and Antidotes, The 
the 


Christian Home, Good Temper it 
Housekeeper, Domestic Amusement and 
Social Duties, Domestic Manners, Care 
of the Aged, Management of Young 
Children. 

Although Catherine Beecher lived be 
fore the development of modern con- 
veniences her belief concerning what 
girls and women should know is similar 
to that which we believe today We, 


however, are going further, for we now 


say that much of this basic understand- 
ing is important for boys as well as for 
girls, men as well as women 

Just a few years before Miss Beecher 
died she wrote: 

“T wish I could give you all the evi 
dences that I have gained to prove that 


woman’s work in the household might be 


(Continued on page 165) 
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County Zz lanning 


By Caroline B. Sherman 


United States Department of Agriculture 


HAT is this county planning that a few of us have 

been hearing so much about? Where is it going on 
and what kind of planning is involved? Does it touch 
the homes or is it a question of county agencies? Is it 
something we should know about? Is it something that 
we should perhaps even be helping a little? 


By shoulder-to-shoulder study and frank discussion 
of local farm problems, a-committee of active workers 
prepares for intensive, cooperative county action 
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OUNTY PLANNING as it is developing in our 

country today deals essentially with the use of land 
and the people living on the land. It is primarily an at- 
tempt to unify the different federal, state, and local 
activities in a given county in such a way that they will 
dovetail neatly and yet all drive straight toward a uni- 
fied goal of general county welfare. In some counties, 
under the stimulus of citizen interest, the planning is 
already developing into a wider channel. Other actiy- 
ities than those of a governmental nature are coming 
into the mainstream of considerations with the idea of 
redirecting their programs, if necessary, to fit this for- 
ward movement. Many of these deal with cooperative 
group action taken by farmers. 

The work in the preparatory counties is designed to 
bring about several things. After the county agent is 
thoroughly acquainted with the scope and objectives of 
the agricultural land-use planning program, the first step 
is to assist in the organization of local land-use planning 
committees. Then care must be taken to relate various 
types of extension activities—outlook work, marketing 
programs, demonstration projects, and farm manage- 
ment schools—to land-use planning work. The local 
planning committee is gradually prepared, through study 
and discussion of local agricultural problems, for the 
more involved intensive work to be undertaken later. 
At present 384 counties in 47 states are engaged in this 
preparatory work. 

Before the group can start forward to advantage they 
need to be sure of their facts. In making sure of them, 
they soon find they need many more facts than they 
have. As the interests are already fairly diverse, com- 
mittees are formed around these interests for close, in- 
tensive fact-finding. This is the intensive stage. About 
765 counties in 47 states have reached it. 

To get a complete picture of the county—its assets 
and its needs—facts are gathered about basic things like 
climate, temperature, and topography. About farms and 
farm activities—sizes of farms, crops, livestock, labor. 
About farm families and how well they are faring and 
what more they need. Obviously farmers and _ their 
families can contribute more to some of this knowledge 
than anyone else and obviously the technicians are the 
ones to contribute the other facts. 

To make a complete picture of this county and thus 
visualize matters for all, county maps are made. They 
show land not now being cultivated that the committee 
thinks should be cultivated; land now being cultivated 
that the committee thinks should be cultivated ; land now 
being cultivated which probably should not be ; land that 
could be used to advantage in other ways than at pres 
ent; land that needs repair work to stop erosion; land 
that should be used in raising more food for its ow? 
families. They may show many other facts according 
to the kinds of inquiry the committee is in a position 
to undertake. 

When the committee reaches the third stage it at 


tempts to unify lines of work, fit them to needs, and 


(Continued on Page 163) 
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THE HOME DEMONSTRATION AGENT AND HER JOB — A COMPOSITE PICTURE 





$2,034. 


“<5 


club members. 


? 


She spends her time about as follows: 
Extension organization and program planning 
Food selection, preparation ,and preservation 
Clothing 


Food production 


Health and Sanitation 


Parent education 


326 families to can and preserve food. 


195 families to serve better balanced meals. 


furniture. 


electrification of farm homes. 





SE 


She is assisted by 107 unpaid volunteer local leaders. 


She is one of 2,092 home demonstration agents, and is 34 years old, with a B. S. Degree, and a salary of 


She has been in extension work 5.6 years. 


She works with 528 homemakers in 22 groups and with 373 homemakers who are not home demonstration 


Altogether, she helped 901 homemakers to improve home living in 1938. 


She holds 276 meetings in a year; 15 are leader-training meetings, 165 are method demonstration meetings, 


20 are meetings at result demonstrations, and 59 are general meetings. 
She makes 330 home visits in a year, and receives 558 visitors in her office. 
She writes 117 news articles, or more than 2 each week. 


She issues 43 circular letters and distributes 2,603 bulletins. 


Percent 
19 
18 


Home management, house furnishings, and agricultural engineering 


Community activities and miscellaneous activities................... 


Handicraft, home marketing, and other agricultural economics 


She assisted rural families on many problems in rural living in 1938: 


142 adults to follow recommendations in construction of clothing. 

110 adults to follow recommendations in improving care, renovations, and remodeling of clothing. 

283 families to follow recommendations in buymanship of food, clothing, and buying for the home. 

81 families to follow recommendations in improving methods of repairing, remodeling, or refinishing 
170 individuals to adopt recommended positive preventive measures to improve health. 


In addition to the above, she works with county agricultural agents on such activities as food production and 


She devotes 61 per cent of her time to adult home demonstration work and 39 per cent to 4-H Club work 





HIS COMPOSITE PICTURE of the home 

demonstration agent is from Extension Service 
Bulletin Number 318, Progress in Home Demonstra- 
tion Work, by Gladys Gallup, Senior Home Economist 
of the Surveys and Reports Section, and Florence L. 
Hall, Senior Home Economist of the Organization and 
Planning Section. Based on a statistical analysis of 
trends, with special reference to 1938, this 36 page 


} : : . 
dulletin gives a comprehensive and long needed survey 
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of the home economics extension activities. Included 
are definitions of extension terms, graphs showing 
growth of the service, preparation, training and com 
pensation of workers and selected items showing the 
influence of the home demonstration program, The 
summary points out in concrete figures the number of 
homes reached and helped by the home demonstration 
agent and her unpaid voluntary leaders. More than a 


million women were club members in 1938. 























FTRNHESE milestones are presented to 

| the audience by means of a series 
of tableaux and a printed program with 
the introduction, “A bit of cloth—what- 
ever the fibre with its intricate weave, 
permanent finish and fast color is one 
of the most convincing evidences of 
man’s ascent from the days of barbarian- 
ism to our present civilization. If a 
powerful telescope could pierce back 
through the centuries it would reveal 
many of the developments that haye 
made possible our present textile indus- 
try. The following tableaux attempt to 
portray what such a telescope might 
show.’ 

This is followed by a list of tableaux 
with a brief statement about each. I] 
have included here a suggestion for each 
statement and a brief note on the ac 
companying drop. History and_ textile 
books give additional information to be 
included on the program or read by a 
commentator between scene shifts. 

To prepare the stage for these tab- 
leaux have constructed two background 
drops seven feet high and nine feet 
long—an outdoor scene and an indoor 


one as shown above. 
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Tableau | 
“eee man discovers that 


the fur of animal skins will felt 
when in contact with the moisture of the 
body, and that grasses, if intertwined 
will make a kind of cloth. 

(Outdoor drop) Two girls clothed in 
burlap sit on a log. One is interlacing 
long grasses while the other appears to 


be felting pieces of fur. 


Tableau II 


PYXHE distaff and spindle was the 
I first step in the invention of textile 
machinery and began at so remote a 
time that no date is recorded. 

(Outdoor drop) A Grecian maiden in 
classic drapery, holding a distaff and 
spindle made with two sticks and some 
rayon fibre will give the effect of early 
spinning. 





Tableau III 


(ipo spinning wheel, used from pre- 
historic times, was not introduced 
into Europe until the fourteenth century 
and was brought to America by the early 
settlers in the seventeenth century. 

(Indoor drop) A Puritan mother is 
shown at a spinning wheel by the fire- 
place. One or two crude pieces of fur- 
niture complete the tableau. 


Tableau IV 


T HE hand-loom used by ancient 

Egyptians, Chinese, Incas, Greeks 
and Romans was a household necessity 
until the invention of the power loom in 
the eighteenth century. 

(Indoor drop) The scene is typical of 
Colonial America. Substitute a small 
loom for the wheel and drape a_ piece 
of woven fabric over chair or loom. 
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Tableau V 


pol Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton gin in 1793 people mar- 
velled that a machine could clean 5000 
pounds of cotton while a negro was 
cleaning one. 
(Outdoor drop) <A 
with a large sack at her side bends over 


negro mammy 
to pick cotton while a man stands op- 
posite her at a replica of a cotton gin. 


Tableau VI 


H° E’S sewing machine in 1846 
stimulated dressmaking, previous- 
ly done entirely by hand, Other inven- 
tions had been ignored for fear of dis- 
Placing the dressmakers. 

(Indoor drop) A young woman in 
Plain dark dress with hooped skirt is 
shown 
garment 


stitching on an_ old-fashioned 
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Sndustry 


Tableau VII 
from Godey’s Lady’s Book 


A PAGE 
about 18600 shows what the well 


dressed woman wore on afternoon oc- 
casions. Prior to this dolls were used 
to carry fashion news. 

(Outdoor drop) 
picturesque hooped dress with a small 


An attractive girl in 


parasol and lace mitts stands by a fence 
trailing with vines and paper flowers. 


Tableau VIII 


N 1863 Butterick 
making men’s graded shirt patterns 


Ebenezer began 
the beginning of the present commercial 
pattern industry. His wife immediately 
saw the possibilities in children’s clothes 

(Indoor drop) Mr. and Mrs. Butter- 
ick, in clothes appropirate to the period, 
sit before an enlarged draft of an early 
shirt waist pattern. 


SS 





By Hazel T. Craig 


Tableau IX 


fies synthetics, new almost within 
the last decade, have given us ma 
terials that look like silk, wool or cot 
ton. (| ellophane, a related product, has 
completely revolutionized the packaging 
industry, 

(In or outdoor) Girls in rayon gar 
made in class—show 


ments—perhaps 


various uses of synthetic materials 


Tableau X 


“HE slide fastener has made as 
‘T nuch fashion news as the introdu 
tion of hooks and eyes on dresses ota 
century ago Sweaters, playsuits, lug 
gage, purses, skirts, dresses, etc., are 
now sold with slide fasteners 

(Outdoor drop) One girl poses “zip 
ping up” a dress, another a purse and 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Courtesy Drexel Institute of Technology 


United for Child Ease 


By Margaret King, West Waterloo Schools, Iowa 


N woman’s dress, from heel to hair, 

A thousand fortunes ride, 
And what the well-dressed men 
One hears on every side. 


wear 


The growing girl, too, gets advice 
For morning, noon, and night; 
While High boys can cut no ice 
Unless their garb is right. 
But do you know what styles prevail 
Among the Youngest Set? 
For information in detail 
Consult this alphabet: 
is for appropriate, 
Attractive on the child. 
means it is becoming— 
The eye must be beguiled. 
indicates the color which 
Is best when clear and fast. 
is for durability 
Which means that it will last. 
stands for sound economy, 
Your money’s worth in full. 
surely is the fabric, be it 
Cotton, silk, or wool. 
is for good grooming 
They’re neat and clean, we boast. 
means the health and happiness 
Must be considered most. 
influence on character 
Of clothing that’s correct. 
stands for proper judgment 
Of pattern and effect. 
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K 


L 
M 
N 
fe) 
P 
v 
R 
S 
r 
U 
Vv 
Ww 


x 


Z 


is for the knowledge 

Of what these letters say. 
means that it is loose enough 
For growth and active play. 
may mean “Made-over”’— 
Making new clothes out of old. 
is neatness, novelty, 

And where are notions sold. 

is “Oh, don’t let your child 
Look odd or over-dressed !” 

is for protection 

When the weather is a pest. 
must be for quality— 

No shrinkage 
is for rapidity 
To wash and press and don. 

is for self-help which means 
The child can dress himself. 

is toys, selected well; 

See them on that shelf? 

stands for undergarments which 
Must fit both child and clime. 
indicates variety 

To suit the place and time. 
stands for workmanship 

That won't collapse with wear. 


colors wan. 


is a cross—perhaps cross-stitch 
Which gives an added air. 
must be for youthfulness— 
Sophistication’s “out.” 
indicates the zippers 

And the ending of our rhyme. 


66 HAT’S the best assembly pro- 
gram we've had this year!” was 
the exclamation we heard again and 
again after the final project in our Child 
Care and Training unit was given. 

All classes in our high school Home- 

making Department had joined in work- 
ing out this unit. The clothing class 
selected pre-school children for whom 
to sew. These were younger sisters and 
brothers, relatives or friends. While 
this class was studying about the re- 
quirements of children’s clothing and 
the effect of clothing upon the health, 
happiness and behavior of children, the 
girls studying food were learning how 
to feed the pre-school child. They 
planned menus suitable for everyday 
meals which would meet the special 
food needs of growing children. At the 
same time the home management 
class studied the influence of play upon 
the child’s behavior and development 
and chose as their part in the project 
the furnishing of a play-room. 
The foods and home management 
classes had just completed a unit on 
Social Relationships at which time they 
had served teas to various groups. They 
decided to plan and put on a children’s 
party and tea. Members of the class, 
the children for whom they were sew- 
ing, and the children’s mothers were 
all invited. The entertainment and the 
invitations were the responsibility of 
the home management class while the 
preparation and serving of food was 
done by the foods class. 

On the day of the party, mothers and 
children and their young seamstresses 
were received in the homemaking rooms 
which were made attractive and com- 
fortable. Before tea was served, the 
children modeled their garments. This 
was a very informal type of display 
with each girl accompanying her model 
around the room where the guests were 
seated. It proved an excellent way to 
finished result of practical 
construc- 


show the 
laboratory work in garment 
tion, 

Following this display, the children 
were taken to an adjoining room where 
tables were set for refreshments. Kitch- 
en favors made from fruit and vegeta- 
bles and animal cookies delighted the 
small guests and story telling by some 
of the home management group kept 
them amused while their mothers were 
served tea. 

The final project in this unit was an 
assembly program presented to the en- 
tire school. The stage was set up as 4 
model play-room. A wardrobe, made 
from orange crates and wall board was 
centered against the back wall. In this 
were displayed suitable toys and cloth- 
ing. A small table with two straight 
backed chairs, two small rockers, a play- 
house on its platform and a small black- 


(Continued on page 160) 
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HERE is nothing quite like a good 

summer school to bring you up to 
date, to keep you out of a rut and give 
you new life. The combination of work 
and play under wise leadership and with 
congenial companions is something to 
anticipate. Now is the time to decide 
where you are going and what you will 


study. 


At the Traphagen School 
of Fashion 

The Traphagen School of Fashion has 
intensive summer courses for teachers 
in high schools and colleges, also for 
students who plan to become instruc- 
tors. Among the many departments 
housed in the studios at 1680 Broadway, 
New York City are: Fashion Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Sketching, Cloth- 
ing Construction, Patternmaking, Grad- 
ing, Millinery, Textiles, Interior Deco- 
ration, Theatrical Design, Styling, Fab- 
ric Analysis, Window and Counter Dis- 
play, A Fashion Clinic, and Posture for 
Modeling. 

In going through these studios, one 
finds displays of period costumes, chests, 
antiques and rare treasures brought to 
the school from all parts of the world 
by Ethel Traphagen, the director. 

This school is unique in its methods 
for teachers, in that it is the first and 
only school in the United States which 
employs the apprenticeship plan of train- 
ing—combining trade assignments with 
class instruction. The school’s aim is 
cooperation between art and industry as 
they relate to costume design, costume 
illustration, textile design, interior deco- 
ration and similar phases. 

The six weeks summer session begins 
July 8th. Classes are held from 9:30 
to +:30 with the exception of Saturday 
and Sunday when there’s time to see 
New York City and the World’s Fair. 

The Traphagen School operates un- 
der an absolute Charter granted and ap- 
Proved by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
Teachers completing any course for sal- 
ary increment purposes receive credits 
from the Board of Education of New 
York City. 


At Cornell University 


The Summer Session courses in the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics are planned primarily to meet 
the needs of teachers, extension workers, 
and other persons dealing with problems 
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in homemaking who wish to broaden 
and strengthen their home economics 
background and thus to be able to meet 
more adequately the needs of the situa- 
tions in which they work. The course 
offerings are planned primarily for grad- 
uate students, particularly for those hold- 
ing Bachelor’s degrees. 

Among the courses offered this sum- 


heal 


mer are: Marketing Problems from the 
Consumer’s Viewpoint, Participation in 
the Nursery School, Research Studies 
in Family Life, Consumer Problems in 
Buying Foods, Housing from the Stand- 
point of Home Economics, Consumer 
Problems in Buying Clothing, School 
Lunch Problems, Leadership in Home 
(Continued on page 161) 


This charming corner of the Traphagen Library shows a few of the many 
volumes dealing with costume and related subjects, supplemented by a 


valuable collection of art treasures. 


The atmosphere is conducive to 


research even during warm weather 
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HEN home economics was first 

introduced into the public school 
systems, the subject was clearly defined 
as “domestic science” and all the teacher 
had to do was to teach the fundamen- 
tals of cooking and sewing. 

If the teacher was quite advanced, a 
little home planning might be included; 
interior decoration was a coming occu 
pation for young ladies, and the dust 
catching knick knacks of the gay nine 
ties were becoming more and more a 
dreary burden to the over-worked house- 
wife 

But what a change has come over 
homemaking education since those early 
times! No longer is the responsibility 
of the homemaking teacher ended when 
her students can sew a straight seam or 
make a smooth cream sauce. 

Our course of study today reads more 
like a course in sociology, for by the 
time a girl graduates from high school 
she has a pretty well rounded idea of 
family life and her future as a home 
maker 

She has studied enough nutrition to 
be able to plan well balanced meals, 
enough family management to know 
iow to budget, enough clothing and 
costume planning to dress herself be- 
comingly and economically and has had 
enough practice with nursery school 
hildren to be an intelligent and trust- 
worthy “mother’s helper.” 

The home economics student is also 
taught grooming, either in a short unit 
dealing with the laundry and care of her 
clothing or in a series of lessons on 
personal appearance 

In fact, a conscientious instructor 


searches diligently through all of the 
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The couple on the right is right in more ways 


than one. 
private. 


She has applied her beauty aids in 
Her evening dress and sweater are 


simple, attractive and appropriate without un- 


necessary, 


conspicuous ornaments. He _ has 


removed his hat in the presence of a lady and 


has left his gum at home. 


Young people like 


these are representative Charm Club members. 


avenues of practical! homemaking to help 
her students plan their lives for the bet- 
terment of themselves and of their 
homes. 

\s each teacher works with the girls 
in her department she learns to know 
their needs and then develops her 
course along those lines. Some need 
more emphasis placed upon nutrition, 
others a more detailed study of clothing. 
Each teacher must decide that for her- 
self. 

As I worked with the girls in my de- 
partment I felt very strongly the need 
for better grooming. My girls are nice 
girls. They come from good homes, are 
well cared for and well fed. Yet ther: 
were many who neglected a_ weekly 
shampoo, whose under clothes were too 
noticeable, and who lacked grace and 
poise. 

As my observation wandered from 
the girls in my department to the rest 
of the school I discovered this to be a 
general condition so there remained only 
one course to follow—to organize the 
Port Washington Junior High School 
Charm Club and begin a campaign for 
more careful grooming, improved man 
ners and social poise. 

The idea had an immediate appeal, 
for every girl, regardless of age, is al- 
ways tremendously interested in herself. 
Here, too, was an opportunity to dis- 
cuss social problems that had begun to 
arise, for the junior and senior high 
school dances and parties are an inapor- 
tant part of the young girl’s life. 

It was decided there would be no 
dues, and no requirements for member- 
ship as it was my desire to reach and 


influence as many girls as possible. 


There is a regular club organization, 
however, with elected officers—president, 
vice-president , secretary - treasurer and 
three members of an executive commit- 
tee. These girls plan their meetings and 
invite speakers to address them. 

The meetings are held once a month 
from September to June, during school 
hours, so that all students may attend. 
I am fortunate in having a progressive 
superintendent who realized the value of 
such a club in the psychological devel- 
opment of the girls. If this type of 
club cannot meet during school hours 
much of its effectiveness is lost, for the 
modern girl is a very busy individual 
and her play time is as scheduled as 
her school periods. 

Meetings are held either in the audi- 
torium or the home economics rooms, 
depending upon the type of meeting. 
If we have guest speakers, we meet in 
the auditorium, as mothers of the girls 
also like to attend. If the students are 
planning a demonstration, however, the 
gathering is held in the home economics 
rooms where the atmosphere is less for- 
mal. 

Most of the meetings are for the girls 
but it was found that the boys too were 


interested in learning about manners and 


the correct way to form friendships, $0 
several “joint” assemblies have been 
held where the boys participated in the 
program. 

One interesting meeting, in charge of 
boys was an “Information Please” pro- 
gram. Five boys were chosen to answer 
the girls and many encouraging replies 
were given to Questions regarding 
“crashing” of parties, the parents’ re 
sponsibility when youth entertains, the 
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Clubbing Together 


correct way to date a girl, the real quali- 
ties of good sportsmanship and other 
etiquette problems too numerous to men- 
tion. If those adults who are doubtful 
of the social attitudes of the present 
generation could listen in to a stimu- 
lating meeting such as that one, they 
would have no further qualms. Most of 
our children are really conservative and 
anxious to follow accepted conventions. 

Another time when the boys partici- 


pated a demonstration was given to 
show the etiquette of introductions, how 
to pause for a brief conversation upon 
the street and what not to do at a dinner 
party. Any teacher can work out in- 
numerable situations which will be both 
amusing and informative for her club 
members. It is a proven point that vis- 
ual education is effective. 

In glancing back over the topics that 


have been discussed at our meetings | 


Complete body control is a pre-requisite to social 
grace and poise. Girls in the Charm Club try the 
old reliable book-balancing method of testing erect 


posture. 


They do exercises to limber leg muscles 


and demonstrate the correct way to pick up objects 


By Adele Griggs Columbia 


Port Washington Public Schools 
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find a varied list. We have had as 
guests two beauty editors from leadi 
magazines, a hair stylist, a personne 
rector who gave the girls excellent ad 
vice on the points to watch when seeking 
employment, an artist who spoke on 
color in the costume and dancing in 
structors whose advice on etiquette at 
parties and the giving of parties was 
most enthusiastically received 

Of course, we have been fortunate 
our proximity to New York City 
in being able to secure many fine 
turers who have been very kind tn 
ing their time. But that need not 
courage teachers in remote sections 


(Continued on page 168) 











Little Shings Coual 


ERSONAL cleanliness is an element 
Pp in good grooming important not 
only to those around us but to our- 
selves; for nothing else gives quite the 
self-confidence inspired by exquisite 
daintiness. 

The daily bath has come to be the 
accepted American custom. A nice lath- 
ery one to remove all traces of perspira- 
tion and “dead skin” is particularly re- 
freshing. But even when it is not feasi- 
ble to go in for a complete tubbing or 
shower, a thorough sponge bath can do 
the job effectively. 

For those who like to bathe before 


‘ 


going to bed it is important to “sponge” 
again in the morning particularly those 
parts of the body where perspiration is 
most active. The important thing is to 
set up the three-fold daintiness habit— 
a daily bath plus a deodorant and clean 
clothes throughout, 

Perspiration aids in regulating body 
temperature and eliminating waste mat- 
ter. Under the arms alone there are as 
many as nine hundred tiny perspiration 
glands to the square inch. Here perspi- 
ration combines with oil from the se- 
baceous glands to cause an unpleasant 
odor. 

So long as light and air can reach the 
surface of the skin to bring about evapo- 
ration and prevent decomposition of 
waste matter the odor is usually not 
noticeable. But in our present indoor 
lives little of our bodies is exposed to 
light and air. We wear tight or warm 
clothing, we perspire, and odor occurs. 

Frequently students say, “But I don’t 
perspire!” Actually they mean that the 
amount of moisture is so slight they do 
not notice it. Nevertheless, perspira- 
tion is sure to leave a skin odor. More- 
over, fatigue, embarrassment, excite- 
ment and nervousness intensify the odor 
and, as we are all exposed to such emo- 
tions in the ordinary course of school 
or work-a-day life, the need for a de- 
odorant is evident, 

Fortunately the present market gives 
us quite a choice of deodorant products: 

1. Creams which do not interfere with 
perspiration yet destroy odor. 

2. Creams designed to control perspi- 
ration and so to overcome odor. 

3. Liquids which check perspiration. 

4. Powders which take the odor out 
of perspiration. 


The second and third are more accu- 
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rately called non-perspirants than de- 
odorants since they prevent odor by 
stopping the flow of perspiration 
through astringent action which closes 
the pores. Care must be taken to allow 
the liquid to dry thoroughly before 
dressing in order to avoid damage to 
clothing. 

The powders while pleasant to use 
cannot be lastingly effective because 
powder does not adhere to the skin for 
any length of time. 

Products which destroy odor but 
do not stop perspiration are particularly 
satisfactory for use by adolescents. 
Since experts favor avoidance of any- 
thing which interferes with glandular 
functions going 
through physiological changes, a de- 
odorant which acts on the odor only is 
considered preferable. 

Aside from the daily-bath-plus-a-de- 
odorant habit other 


when the body is 


several related 


practices facilitate personal daintiness: 

1. Launder or dry clean clothes fre- 
quently. 

2. Wear dress shields, particularly if 
perspiration is excessive. 

3. Air dresses and shoes beside an 
open window before placing them in a 
closet. 

4. Change underwear and hose daily; 
wash girdles at least once a week. 

5. Shampoo every ten days or two 
weeks. 

6. Keep the breath smelling sweet by 
practicing oral hygiene. 

During the warm summer months 
careful attention to complete cleanliness 
is essential to personal daintiness. Once 
the young girl realizes this and regularly 
does the little things necessary, a habit 
is formed which becomes automatic. 


By L. Ann Conley, R. N, 


Commercial companies cooperate in an educational program for 

better grooming. This story-telling diorama could be duplicated 

on the school bulletin board to center the attention of all students 
on the importance of little things which count 
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By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


M OTHER'S DAY is the ideal time 

for boys and girls to demonstrate 
what they have been learning in their 
home economics classes. Even a simple 
Project like a Mother’s Day tea illus- 
trates the wide variety of subject mat- 
ter included in the homemaking pro- 
gram. Not only is the preparation of 
food important, but also the daintiness 
and distinction with which it is served. 
The manner of welcoming guests and 
putting them at ease, the smoothness of 
Presenting a carefully planned program, 
the graciousness with which wraps are 
brought and farewells said are details 
that make a party significant. 
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This tea is planned for a slim school 
budget. More elaborate refreshments 
and decorations may be substituted if 
desired but the success of the party is 
far more dependent upon intelligent 
planning and social graces than a fat 
purse, 

The invitations, handmade on white 
cards as illustrated here, are sealed in 
an envelope with a carnation or other 
spring flower sticker and mailed the 
first week in May. 

Since the carnation is the official 
Mother’s Day flower, an artistically ar- 
ranged bouquet of pink and white car- 

(Continued on page 166) 





Mother Dear 
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Your daughter will pour, 
And your son, as host, 
Will tilt his cup 
. And offer the toast! 
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About Books 


Home Decoration With Fabric and 
Thread 

By Ruth Wyeth Spears 

M. Barrows and Company, New York 

Price $2.50. Pp. 163. 

Home decoration at a glance! Miss 
Spears must be a firm believer in visual 
aids for this interesting book is full of 
her own diagrams which show you how 
to redecorate your home with new ma 
terials, obsolete objects, and unusual bits 
of this and that. 

Women everywhere are interested in 
charming homes. The author outlines 
clearly actual methods which may be 
used in making comfortable, attractive 
rooms, Each page shows a drawing of 
the finished product and a working dia 
gram accompanied by a brief set of di- 
rections. Practically everything made of 
fabrics from the living room to. the 
kitchen is described. 

Color in the home is stressed and an 
outline of sources and combinations for 
color schemes is given. 

This book is valuable for the student 
and for the lay person as inspiration in 
home decorating problems. The ideas 
can fit into courses in home furnishing, 
housing, textiles, construction — tech 
niques, child development, and consume 
education, besides being useful for clubs 
and adult groups 2: 3. BD, 


Knit Fabrics 

By Jessie Caplin 
Minnesota 
Vp 25 


Riverside Pres 
Price $1.00 


This little spiral bound volume o 
notebook size is comprehensive in its de 
cription of constructions and yarns com 
monly found in’ knit underwear -and 
outerwear, The importance of knitted 
fabrics and the advantages and disad 
vantages of knit construction are dis 
cussed, Emphasis is placed on terms 
found in current retail advertising, in 
mail order catalogues, and on garment 
labels 

Knit Fabrics can be used equally well 
by schools, consumers and retailers. The 
line drawings are very clear and the at 
tached swatches of fabrics illustrating 
the many knitted constructions are most 
helpful in presenting concise informa 
tion to the readers In addition Miss 
Caplin has listed questions and sugges 
tions for further study of this subject 


Dororny S. Day 
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Moses Jung 


In addition to editing, Mr. Jung, Pro- 
fessor of Religion, wrote the chapter 
on religious education in the home. 


Modern Marriage 
Edited by Moses Jung 
I’, S. Crofts & Co., New York. 
rice $3 75 Pp. 420, 


Twenty well known authorities on va 
rious phases of marriage united to pro 
duce this book on modern marriage. 
\lthough planned to meet the increasing 
demand of young people for frank, en 
lightened discussions of the problems of 
marriage, this book will prove most 
helpful to the teachers of these young 
people 

The opening chapters cover the socio 
logical aspects of marriage and the fam 
ily, including problems of mental hy 
giene, budget and legal aspects. This is 
followed by a discussion of the biologi- 
cal and eugenical background of mat 
riage and a direct treatment of the phy 
sical aspects, anchored by chapters on 
character implications of marriage and 
the religious approach to marriage. The 
final five chapters deal with a variety of 
problems of the child in the family. 

The cooperative method used in the 
modern marriage course offered for the 
last six years at lowa State University 
affords a variety of treatment of this 
subject. Moses Jung has done a _ nice 


bit of editing 


and Such 


Handbook of Food Manufacture 

sy Dr. F. Fiene and Saul Blumenthal 

Chemical Publishing Company 

New York City 

Price $6.00. Pp. 603. 

This comprehensive treatise on the 
manufacture of commercial food prod- 
ucts presents to the manufacturer, chem- 
ist, food buyer and broker in the various 
food industries many pertinent facts re- 
garding the practical aspects of the in- 
dustry. 

The authors are very generous in shar- 
ing their experience by giving actual 
working formulae for making hundreds 
of commercial food products plus analy- 
ses of prepared foods, They also de- 
scribe in minute detail the principal raw 
materials, chemicals and otherwise, used 
in food preparation, 

\ logical development of the text 
makes the volume easy to use, It should 
be interesting as a reference work for 
the home economics teacher who is con- 
cerned with the preparation of food in 
large quantities. 

No dainty little recipes are given, al- 
though most of them do not call for such 
huge amounts as 100 Ibs. frozen egg 
yolks, 330 Ibs. winter oil, 24 Ibs. spice 
mixture (salt and mustard) and 160 Ibs. 
of vinegar, which are necessary to make 
one batch of mayonnaise. 

The book concludes with the United 
States government definitions and stand- 


ards for food products. 


Quantity Food Service Recipes 
Association 


Philadelphia 


The American Dietetic 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Price $4.00. Pp. 436 
This collection of quantity recipe Ss was 
compiled by the Administration Section 
of the American Dietetic Association 
under the direction of Adeline Wood, 
Supervising Dietitian, Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, New York City. Each recipe rep 
resents a favored contribution from 4 
dietitian employed in a hospital, college, 
school, hotel, restaurant or industry. All 
have been tested and re-tested to assure 
clear, exact instructions and culinary 
success. There is no uniform standard 
of yield although the majority are in 
Any institu: 


tion food service director will find this 


multiples of ten servings. 
book a source of ideas for variety in het 
menus, 


(Continued on page 159) 
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Eating Around the World—In Pennsylvania 


N Pennsylvania we are far beyond 

the stage where we eat to live and 
some of us, regrettably, approach the 
other extreme. [It is not only possible 
but delightful as well to eat one’s way 
across the State from Quaker Philadel 
phia to steel-made Pittsburgh, discover 
ing and savoring unusual foods all the 
way. When such a trip is taken by the 
director of a school lunchroom she will 
be rewarded by finding new foods and 
new combinations for familiar toods to 
add to her menus. 

Some of these recipes are those handed 
down from generation to generation, 
virtually unchanged since first indelibly 
recorded in the mind of a woman who 
was taught by her mother in the “old 
country.” Other recipes are peculiar to 
a certain locality. Perhaps they, too, are 
heritages from an European — back 
ground but they have been modified to 
suit community tastes, LFortunately for 
us who must sell food at reasonable 
prices, modifications have often been 
made in the interests of economy. Well 
do | remember the lavish gesture with 
Mother’s Chester County 

containing the favorite 


which = my 
Cookbook 
recipes of the best cooks in the county, 
each signed and submitted as a contri 
bution to the cause of good eating and 
the honor of that Quaker community 
advised the making of a nice, light cake, 
with sixteen egg whites! 

Chester County cooks gained much ot 
their fame from the neighboring city 
of Philadelphia where respect for good 
food is a tradition extending back to 
pre-Revolutionary days, when Tory 
belles and their beaux dined on terrapin 
from Maryland at feasts preceding and 
following the brilliant Assembly Balls. 
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By Mary Margaret Lynch 
Quarryville High School 


Lancaster County, Pa 


Their staider Quaker neighbors, the sub 
stantial bankers and merchants of the 
city, frowned upon such revels, but also 
enjoyed good food. 

The Quakers also knew that good food 
was not necessarily rare or exotic. So 
Philadelphia 


scrapple which is pork, cornmeal and 


from them, we have 


seasonings, sliced, fried to a erisp gold 
en brown and served with catsup for 
breakfast; Philadelphia pepper pot, soup 
with tripe base, seasoned with thyme and 
bayleaves; and Philadelphia ice cream, 
the uncooked real-cream-base kind. 

True descendant of these early Phila 
delphia savants is Miss Agnes Smedley 
of Media, author of several books and 
long recognized as an authority on the 
subject of the school lunch. 

Philadelphia, because of its proximity 
to the Eastern Shore, is also noted for 
sea-food, One interesting way of ex 
tending crab-meat salad which is used 
ina Philadelphia restaurant and which 
might well be used in school cafeterias, 
is to combine the crab-meat with po 
tato salad. The potatoes are so bland 
that they do not detract from the deli 
cate flavor of the crab-meat, vet. they 
do reduce considerably the cost of the 
salad per portion. 

\lso coming to Philadelphia from the 
Eastern Shore, and tound all along that 
demarcation of two cultures, the Mason 
Dixon Line, are hot breads. The beaten 
biscuit we hardly attempt. My college 


room mate had a colored cook in the 





family whose tavorite recipe Lor beaten 
biscuits contained the direction to “beat 
the dough on a slab with a hatchet for 
half an hour or for as long as it takes 
to give it five hundred good licks.” But 
there is no reason why we cannot try 
the more quickly prepared hot breads, 
such as baking powder biscuits and 
mutiins, which are easily and inex 
pensively made and served, and = which 
add so much to the reputation of any 
establishment serving food. The very 
small lunch room might find it impos 
sible to prepare hot breads in addition 
to the regular lunch, both because time 
and oven capacity are quite limited. But 
for the larger cafeteria, the many varia 
tions of these breads, as corn. sticks, 
Johnny-cake, bacon muffins, nut muttins, 
date and jam muffins, and cheese bi 
cuits provide variety and, when offered 
as specials in) combination with other 
featured dishes, add considerably to 
sales. One cannot think of the sandwie! 
shop in the basement of — the building 
known on the campus of Pennsylvania 
State College as ‘Old Main’ as a cate 
teria, but my most vivid recollection of 
a summer session spent at the college 1 
not of a course or a protessor but of 
the most delicious nut muflins | ever 
tasted ! . 
West of Philadelphia is that land of 
fine farms and good food, the country 
of the Pennsylvania Dutch The at 
tractions of the old, whitewashed farm 
houses and great, red barns painted with 
svmbols to ward off the “evil eye,” are 
rivaled only by the picturesque, unorna 
mented, hook-and-eye-fastened — clothe 
of the “plain people,” as the members ot 
the Amish, Mennonite, Brethern and 
(Continued on page 151) 











Cream of Celery Soup 
Orange Ice, Orange, Honeydew Melon, 
and Grape Salad 


Sandwiches: Chipped Beef—Cream 


Cheese, and Egg Salad 


Corned Beef Hash 
Combination Salad 
Fresh Hot Rolls 
Chocolate-Nut or Maple-Nut Sundae 
Creamed Chicken in Bread Cases 
Fruit in Strawberry Jello Salad 
Fresh Hot Rolls 
Ice Cream 
Ground Beef with Spaghetti 
Tomato Sauce and Cheese 
Cabbage, Celery, Green Pepper Salad 
(sour cream dressing) 
French Rolls 
Ice Cream 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Melon-Grape Salad 
Tomato-Bacon Sandwiches 
Ice Cream 
Ham Loaf 
Creamed Potatoes 
Waldorf Salad 
Fresh Hot Rolls Raspberry Jelly 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
Chicken Salad—Fruit Salad Plate 
Fresh Hot Cinnamon Rolls 
Cream of Cucumber Soup 
Choice of Shrimp Salad or Tomato 
and Cottage Cheese Salad 
Sandwiches: Date-Nut, Cheese, Jelly 
Ice Cream 


Plate Lunch: Deviled Egg on Endive 
Watercress Salad, Fried Apple 
and Bacon, Baked Beans 
Orange Biscuits 


Beef Loaf 
Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce 
Fruit in Orange Jello Salad 

(Pears, Peaches, Oranges) 
Fresh Hot Muffins 


Chicken Turnovers—Cranberry Jelly 
Fresh Spinach Combination Salad 
Parker House Rolls 
Ice Cream 
Ham and Noodles 
Fresh Corn on Cob 
Cabbage, Carrot, Raisin, Peanut Salad 
Fresh Hot Rolls—Strawberry Jam 
Cream uf Spinach Soup 
Salad: Choice of Tomato-Asparagus, 
Fresh Fruit, Head Lettuce, or 
Cabbage-Carrot-Raisin- Peanut 
Ham Sandwiches 
Ice Cream 


Cream of Tomato Soup 
Potato Salad 
Sweet Rolls 

Ice Cream 

saked Ham 
Creamed Potatoes and Peas 

Corn on Cob 

Corn Muffins 

Cream of Pea Soup 
Grapefruit-Avocado Salad 
Corned Beef Sandwiches 


Salmon Loaf 
Fresh Asparagus or Green Beans 
Cucumber-Tomato Aspic Salad 
Fresh Hot Blueberry Muffins 
Ice Cream 
3acon—Baked Lima Beans 
Tomato-Lettuce Salad 
Fresh Hot Rolls 
Ice Cream 


Lima Bean Soup 
Shrimp or Tomato-Cottage Cheese Salad 
Sandwiches: Tomato-Cucumber, 
Cucumber-Relish, Jelly 
Ice Cream 


Creamed Eggs and Peas on Toast 
garnished with Mushrooms 
Prunes stuffed with Cottage Cheese 
Fresh Hot Rolls 
Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Cold Plate: Fresh Fruit Salad 
Cottage Cheese Potato Chips 
Fresh Hot Rolls 


Spinach Loaf—Cheese Dressing— 
Broiled Tomato 
Corn on Cob 
Orange-Grapefruit on Endive Salad 
French Rolls 
Choice of Watermelon or Ice Cream 
Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Chicken Salad on Tomato Aspic— 
Figs in paper cup at side 
French Rolls 
Welsh Rarebit on Toast, Bacon 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Parkerhouse Rolls 
Ice Cream 
Lamb Stew 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Hot Rolls 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Salad Plate: Fresh Fruit Salad 
Deviled Eggs, Asparagus Tips, 
Fresh Hot Rolls 
Strawberry Jam 
Chicken Soup 
Kidney Bean Salad 
Buttercrust Rolls 
Choice of Ice Cream or Watermelon 





35c Luncheon Menus Planned to Serve 50 


SHESE luncheon menus were served 
‘T to students at the Work Shop con- 
ducted by Northwestern University last 
summer, 

When I undertook to direct the lunch- 
eons for this group it was expected that 
the class would number one hundred. 
With only half that number, it was nec- 
essary to keep the menus light, to market 
and count closely in order to make both 
It did not seem possible to 
I started 


out with two assistants on a 6-hour 


ends meet 
make much money for anyone 


daily schedule and one on a 3%-hour 
schedule, besides janitor service for 1% 
hours daily to mop kitchen and dining 
room floors and to chip ice. I later 


parted with the third short-time assist 
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ant and carried on with two. They were 
paid at the rate of 40 cents an hour. If 
we had not set tables beforehand, or 
served desserts separately, and if we had 
had an electric dishwasher, we could 
have managed with one assistant on 
6-hour schedule, one on 3-hour and jani- 
tor service for 1% hours, 

The service was cafeteria style, but 
tables were set with silver, paper nap- 
kins, water and flowers beforehand. 
Also, we served extra rolls and butter, 
replenished water glasses and coffee cups, 
cleared tables and served desserts. 

Desserts were served twice a week, 
occasionally three times. We were able 
to buy a good variety of seasonal ice 
creams at 80 cents a gallon, serving 


eight to the quart brick and we found 
this the least expensive and most ac- 
ceptable dessert throughout the warm 
season. When dessert was not served 
we tried to satisfy the desire for a 
sweet with fruit, jam, or sweet breads. 

Rolls and muffins were always popped 
out of the ovens onto the counters, so 
that they were fresh and hot. The salads 
were artistically displayed on chipped 
ice counters, Bottled milk was also im- 
bedded in chipped ice. Coffee and iced 
or hot tea were served every day and 
on very warm days we met our cus- 
tomers at the door with a glass of cold 
punch at no extra cost, 


Margaret Bradt 





eeling Children i Vheds 


A Fourth Grade Luncheon Project 


By Janey Haneline, Instructor in Home Economics 


your school who are not receiving a 
well-balanced diet in a favorable en- 
vironment, perhaps this account of a 
luncheon project will furnish you some 
worthwhile information. 

Although the Demonstration School 
for Peabody College is equipped with a 
cafeteria that meets the requirements 
for good food service, it seemed inade- 
quate to best serve such a group. There- 
fore a luncheon project was initiated to: 


:. you have a group of youngsters in 


1. Remedy the children’s lack of ex- 
perience in food selection. 

Provide a quiet and pleasant en- 
vironment for the group to enjoy 
lunch together, 

Utilize all of their lunch period for 
the meal itself, thus avoiding the 
waste of time necessitated by 
standing in line at the cafeteria and 
consequent rush in eating lunch. 

. Serve these children the right food 

in appropriate amounts for the 
same amount of money that pre- 
viously they had been spending un- 
wisely. 
Provide for them an opportunity 
for study of and practical experi- 
ence in proper food selection and 
table etiquette. 

. Afford more time and space in the 
dining hall for the other elementary 
grades, 

After discussion of this project with 
the classroom teacher and the school 
director, plans were made in detail with 
the school dietitian. It was decided 
that the food for the luncheon could 
be prepared in the cafeteria, which is 
only a few yards down the hall from 
the home economics laboratory, and 
served from the foods laboratory to’the 
youngsters across the hallway in the 
clothing room. 4 

With all plans“formulated on the 
mechanics of the project, the greater 
phase of the problem remained yet to 
be solved that of securing the coopera- 
tion of the classroom teacher, the par- 
ents and the children, 

A meeting attended by the school di- 
rector, home economics _ instructor, 
school dietitian, classroom teacher, and 
the fourth grade parents, was held and 
the following plan presented ; 

“In an effort to give our children the 
best for every phase of their develop- 


ment, we are interested in doing more 
for the fourth grade group during their 
lunch hour. 

“As you know, this is the first year 
your child has eaten regularly in the 
school cafeteria. It is difficult to help 
all of the children select what they 
should eat and to assist them in better 
table habits where large groups must 
be served. 

“In order to give your children food 
that is attractive and nutritious, under 
the best homelike conditions, we are 
considering serving them in a separate 
dining room. 

“We expect to use table appointments 
and service in keeping with ideal home 
conditions and to help the children learn 
to eat with their friends and to enjoy 
the proper types of food. We believe 
this is a part of each child’s education 
which will be a lifetime benefit both 
from a health and social standpoint. 

“The fourth grade children spend an 
average of twenty cents each day for 
lunch. If you would like this plan car- 
ried out, we can do it for one dollar 
and ten cents per child per week. The 
extra ten cents would pay for the special 
maid service. We can secure for this 
lunch period the help of a senior in Pea 


body College who is trained to do this 
type of work. 

“Will you be willing to pay one dollar 
and ten cents each Monday morning to 
the classroom teacher for your child’s 
luncheons for the week? We are ready 
to begin if you accept this plan.” 

With the exception of one parent, who 
for financial reasons had her son bring 
his lunch from home for the first month, 
the plan was wholeheartedly approved 
and the service began within a few days 

The home’ economists, classroom 
teacher and parents believe that this 
project is worthwhile as indicated by 
the following facts: 

1. Among the twenty-five members in 
the fourth grade there has been a 
constant gain in weight, particularly 
for those youngsters ranging about 
average and slightly below normal 
weight. 

Many children have learned to en- 
joy food which previously they had 
disliked 
The group has been so organized 
that the children have regular op 
portunities to assume various re- 
sponsibilities, such as being host or 
hostess, acting as secretary-treas- 
urer of the luncheon fund, prepar- 
ing simple dishes of food and study- 
ing nutrition in relation to different 
menus. 
Every day an open forum which 
the home economics _ instructor 
often joins is held in the home 
room. At this time phases of food 
selection, food service and table 
etiquette are discussed 
We, at 


School, believe we are sponsoring an 


Peabody Demonstration 


important educational movement for this 


group of youngsters and for our school 


The fourth grade children in the Peabody Demonstration School were delighted 
to have a private lunch room where they could enjoy a well-balanced meal 


with others of their own age. 


They learned to like a greater variety of 


foods and to discuss as a group common problems of table etiquette 


tae 








This package says 
Pasteurized Process Cheese” 
Why does Kraft 

process cheese? 
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tI] can sum up the answer to your question in one 
sentence but let me give you some background 
information that’s interesting and pertinent. 

“Back before World War I, as Time calls it, 
J. L. Kraft, president of the Kraft Cheese Company, 
was himself a cheese salesman. He had a horse- 
drawn wagon from which he sold cheese to stores. 

‘He knew that sometimes he had better cheese 
for his customers than other times, that the flavor 
and quality constantly varied. There was no way to 
overcome that. Even today, with all the advance 
there has been in the dairy industry, there is no 
control for making raw cheese uniform. 

“Cheeses naturally vary in character, depending 
on the time of year they're made, the kind of pasture 
the cows grazed on, the ‘cure’ of the cheese and so 
forth. That's why raw cheese varies so in quality. 

“Well, Kraft originated the way to produce cheese 
that 4 uniform. It is done by a blending process. 

“Only fine cheese produced in carefully selected 
country cheese factories, or in Kraft’s own country 
plants, is accepted for use. Each batch of it that goes 


into the curing rooms bears a ‘pedigree’ so that Krafe 


laboratories may keep an accurate, scientific check 
as the Master Blenders determine which cheeses to 
blend for the flavor Kraft wants. 

“The mechanical part of the process is simple 
enough—cutting exact proportions of the differ- 
ent selected cheeses, and heating to blend them 
together. But experience is vital even here, for here 
is where the emulsifier goes in—the emulsifier which 
makes possible the blending for stability of flavor 
and the perfect cooking quality you recognize in 
Kraft Cheese. 

‘There's no secret about what the emulsifier is. 
It’s a ‘chemical,’ yes. But what ‘chemical’? 

“As a Home Economist you know that common 
table salt is sodium chloride, a chemical . . . that 
many baking powders contain the chemical, sodium 
phosphate . . . that orange juice contains citric acid. 
Kraft uses as an emulsifier sodium phosphate or 
tartrates which are common ingredients of baking 
powders, or sodium citrate, which results from com- 
bining citric acid and sodium bicarbonate (pure 
baking soda). In the Kraft process /ess than 3% of 
the emulsifier is required for the remarkable achieve- 
ment of pasteurized process cheese. 

“While the blending is taking place the cheese 
is also pasteurized. And right from the pasteuriz- 
ers it goes to the packaging machines, to be sealed 
with heat in a transparent wrapper which protects 
the cheese completely. 

“T said I could sum up in one sentence the answer 
to your question ‘Why does Kraft process cheese?’ 
This, I think, just about covers it. It is done to take 
the guesswork out of people’s cheese buying! 

‘But important to the whole nation is the fact 
that the per capita Consumption in this country 
has shown its greatest increase since Kraft intro- 
duced pasteurized process cheese. Cheese nutri- 


tionally, as you well know, is a very valuable food.99 
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Large Quantity Recipes for May 


FROZEN FrRuITtT SALAD 


ounces lemon-flavored gelatin 
pints hot water (150° F.)* 

pint cold fruit juice 

ounces lemon juice 

teaspoon salt 

quarts assorted canned fruits, diced 


Anne 


cherries, apricots or other assort 


(peaches, pineapple, Royal 

ments ) 

cups mayonnaise 

pint cream, whipped 

Maraschino cherries 

Fresh mint 
Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add 
fruit juice, lemon juice, and salt. Chill 
until slightly thickened. Fold in fruits, 
then fold in mayonnaise and cream, 
whipped only until thick and shiny, but 
not stiff 


frigerator 


Turn into loaf molds or re 
freezing trays and freeze 
Cut into slices or squares and serve on 
crisp lettuce with cream dressing, made 
by folding mayonnaise into whipped 
Garnish with maraschino cher 
Makes 32 por 


cup each. 


cream 
ries or springs of mint. 


tions—4 ounces, Y% 


* When only part of liquid in recipe is used 
to dissolve gelatin, it should be slightly hotter 
than the usual temperature It need not be 
boiling, as steam from boiling water carries 
away some of the flavor 
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CREAMED SALMON AND NoopLes* 

+ No. 1 cans salmon 
34% quarts milk 

6 ounces fat 
1% pounds noodles or macaroni 

11 ounces flour 

2 teaspoons salt 

6 ounces powdered milk 

Make cream sauce of flour, milk, salt 
Heat the boned salmon in the 
sauce. Cook the noodles or macaroni in 
lightly salted boiling water until tender 
Serve the creamed salmon 
over the noodles or macaroni. To in- 
crease the milk solids in this recipe add 
6 ounces of dried milk by sifting with 
the flour. Yield: 


and fat. 


and drain. 


52 servings. 


SCALLOPED DRIED BEEF 
AND SWEET Porato* 

1 pound dried beef 

15 pounds sweet potatoes 

3 quarts cream sauce 

Mix cream sauce and dried beef as 
for creamed dried beef and add to sweet 
Bake in a 
50 servings. 


potatoes, cooked and diced. 


Yield: 


moderate oven. 


* Recipes from Low Cost Quantity Recipes, 
a Little Gold Business Book published by the 
Dahls, with the cooperation of the American 
Dietetic Association This booklet contains 
seventy-three recipes with an average cost of 
two and a half cents a portion which have 
been tested for service in coffee shops, lunch 
rooms and cafeterias. Price 50 cents. 





Eating Around the World 


(Continued from page 149) 





other religious sects are called. 

Originally these folks came from the 
Rhenish Palatinate to escape religious 
persecution. With them they brought a 
German sense of thrift and a German 
fondness for good food. The thrift is 
still there but the cooking, like the 
language, has been so modified in two 
centuries that it is no longer German, 
but Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Although the Dutch food is substan- 
tial, it is also delicious and unusually 
inexpensive to prepare. A tour through 
the wonderful farmer’s markets of Lan- 
caster and a meal or two in restaurants 
or homes. serving typical Pennsylvania 
Dutch foods will bring to light many 
“main dishes” suitable for use in school 
lunch-rooms. 

There was a time when many a Dutch 
housewife refused to reveal her favorite 
recipes, fearing she would give away 
her luck. Often the girls in school 
would mention these favorite and, to me, 
unfamiliar foods. Questions about them 
now will usually bring forth samples 
the next day and often an invitation to 
supper at some home, with one of the 
foods under discussion as the piece de 
resistance. The most delightful recollec- 
tion of my first year of teaching is the 
memory of the little gift packages of 
German Christmas cookies brought by 
the children the day before vacation. 

A typical Pennsylvania Dutch meal 
has seven sweets and seven sours and 
the table for a company meal is often so 
covered with dishes that the tablecloth 
is almost invisible. There is no doubt 
that the one sure way to a Pennsylvania 
Dutch heart is by way of the stomach, 
and Lancaster County suitors have all 
the outward indications of being ex- 
tremely well-fed. 

In the city of Lancaster there is a res- 
taurant, the German Village, which 
makes a specialty of Dutch food. Tour- 
ists are usually fascinated by the odd 
names of the dishes and upon ordering 
one, are served a hearty meat dish, or 
a combination of vegetables with meat, 
which might well be the basis for a one- 
dish meal. Some of the most interesting 
ones which might be adapted for school 
lunch service are: 

Wiener schnitzel—a veal cutlet with 
fried egg, 

Sauer braten mit kartoffel Kloesse— 
pot roast of beef pickled in vinegar wine 
and served with red cabbage and potato 
dumpling, 

Schnitz un knepp—which is boiled ham 
and cooked dried apples with dropped 


dumplings. (Continued on next page) 
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_ Eating your way west from Lancaster 
{if you are able to leave) you will cross 
the Susquehanna River into the neigh- 

Id boring county of York and up into the 
mountains beyond Bedford, finding good 
food of the steak, mushroom, fruit salad 
and apple pie variety all the way. 

—a Once in the mountains sloping toward 
Pittsburgh, you are aware of changes. 

the Food in restaurants is the same as that 

“ta served in the Eastern part of the State, 

td and each hotel coffee-shop seems bound 

aa by some conspiracy to repeat the menu 
bie of every other hotel coffee-shop, but the 
the towns are not the same at all. Here are 
nas churches with bulging, oriental-looking 
aes Byzantine domes; people with strange 

y Slavic names. The men come up from 
aes the mines with black faces and teeth 
ally dazzling white by contrast. The girls 
ath wear bright colors and have the lithe 
ests grace to wear them well. Here is no 
wei trace of Quaker restraint, of Dutch 
oii phlegm. And Slavic food, like the peo- | 
ie ple, dares to be individual. 

ees Have you ever tried bortsch, the Rus- 
sian beet soup, or cabbage bread, with 

tch the leaves of the vegetable folded into 

ite the dough before it is baked? Did you 
aa ever hear of fruit soup? These may be | 

i too exotic for use in a school cafeteria 

i but they are recipes upon which many | 

i a woman has built her fame as a cook. 

les Two Slavic dishes which have possibili- | 
a - for cafeteria service are the prune | ; 
we bread (very much like raisin bread but | 
re may also be made with a sweet baking 
ne powder-raised batter like nut bread), 
i. and the main dish with a name I cannot 
aa pronounce, but just called “filled cab- 
* bage.” This is a mixture of highly sea- 
: soned hamburg mixed with a little bread 
‘a filling or crumbs, the individual portions | 
id rolled in cabbage leaves and baked or 
ms boiled in meat broth. I have also tasted 
th in the homes of these people a delicious 
bt little drop cookie made with almond 
_ paste. One beautiful girl, whose par- 
h, ents came from Bulgaria, told me that 
1 that cookie was the one pleasant result 
- ot centuries of Turkish influence in her 

native land. The recipe was very old, she 
‘ said, and came from the valley of the 
h attar of roses. Here, it seems, lived the 
x most beautiful of the Bulgarian maid 
d ens. The Turks, knowing this, made fre 
g quent raids, seizing girls for the Sultan’s 
w harem. The fathers of the valley having 
t, only their unattractive daughters left, 
: feared that soon there would be no 
g beauty in the race, so they resolved that 
‘ every girl, even though she had little 

physical charm, should be a superlative 
h cook, Bulgarian women are good cooks, 

but even a casual glance at the daughters 
: of Bulgarian parents is enough to con 
. Vince one that those long-ago fathers 
: Were over-fearful., 

I have tried to show you my Pennsyl 

, vania. Whether the people make the 
| food or whether the food makes the 
) People, I do not know. 
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F™ textured, fine flavored fro- 
zen desserts and velvety smooth 
sauces to serve over them can be 
made from the tested recipes in the 
varied collection, entitled, “Frozen 
Desserts from the Pet Milk Experi- 
mental Kitchen,” which has been 
created for teachers to distribute 
to their students. 

Some of the desserts, using whip- 
ped Pet Milk in place of whipping 
cream, are to be made in a mechan- 
ical refrigerator. Others, using Pet 
Milk in place of coffee cream and 
milk, are to be made in a hand- 
turned freezer. All of them are more 


wholesome and less expensive than 





I teach (subjects) 


Name 





City 














such desserts made with whipping 
cream, coffee cream and ordinary milk. 

These frozen desserts and sauces 
are more wholesome because they 
contain an extra large amount of 
the much-needed whole milk, as well 
as extra vitamin D. They cost less 
because Irradiated Pet Milk is much 
less expensive than whipping cream 
or coffee cream. It costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk. 

Because Pet Milk contains 7.85°; 
butterfat — 26°% total solids — it is 
possible, by its use, to put extra 
whole milk solids into all food. 
Because Pet Milk is irradiated, it 


adds extra vitamin D. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447E Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


Please send me free of charge copies of “Frozen Desserts.” 
in school (grade) 
Address . 
State a — 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U/. S.) 














Photography In The Classroom 


By Ruth Nielsen Home Economics Teacher at Glastonbury, Conn. 


home economics course for high 
A school girls covers all phases of 
homemaking including food selection 
and preparation, health and good groom- 
ing, clothing construction and care, child 
development, interior decoration and 
inany other home activities. All of these 
subjects must be presented by the home 
economics teacher in such a manner that 
interest will be kept 


stimulated and 


alive. . 


I have discovered one method for the 
teacher to use in keeping vivid illustra- 


tive material for future use. It is class- 
With a small 


camera, a little experience in the selec- 


room photography! 
tion of backgrounds and practice in the 


use of time exposures, a teacher may 
record valuable work for present and 
future teaching. 

When I first began to take pictures 
I knew little about 
how to use it. I am still 
but I found that 
camera activities have been surprisingly 
For 


a camera or 
amateurish 


very 


have some of my 


successful. example, our second 





kitchens. 


were used. 


tender. 


isco is 
ef ‘ 
There 
pingesoP © 


5 no cha 
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An Interesting Class Project 
for Your Cookery Students 


Here is one of the typical cake recipes which figured in the long series 
of tests completed recently in our Home Economics Department 
This cake was made with New “SURE-MIX” Crisco and 
compared with similar cakes in which six other well known shortenings 


The superiority of the cake made with “SURE-MIX” Crisco was 
noteworthy. It had bigger volume. It was lighter. It was much more 


Why not have your students make similar tests as a class project? 
Have them make up this cake — or some equally popular variety — 
first with “SURE-MIX” Crisco and then with any other good shorten- 
ing. Then compare them for volume, lightness and tenderness. We 
feel sure your own tests will confirm the superiority of “SURE-MIX” 
Crisco cakes as convincingly as did the tests in our kitchens. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept.—lIvorydale, Ohio 


2 egg Yellow Cake 


(Makes 2 eight inch layers) 
42 cup “SURE-MIX” Crisco 
] cup sugar 
¥2 teaspoon salt 
1] teaspoon vanilla 
2 eggs 
2 cups cake flour 
2'2 t. baking powder 
34 cup milk 


Blend 
eggs. 


Crisco, sugar, salt, vanilla and 
(There will be no separation or 
“curdling” with new “SURE-MIX” 
Crisco.) Sift flour with baking powder. 
Add to Crisco mixture alternately with 
milk. Bake in layer, flat sheet or cup 
cake form. Ice and fill with chocolate 
or any other desired icing 








From our flower show. 


year home-making class was experiment- 
ing with flower arrangements. I wanted 
to keep alive the interest they showed 
in this unit so, when the girls decided 
to hold a contest at the end of the unit, 
I bravely offered to photograph the two 
best arrangements. The girls were en- 
thusiastic over the idea and anxious to 
see their work kept as a permanent 
record. 

| took the pictures with some trepida- 
tion but they both came out with sur- 
prising clarity, and were placed on the 
classroom bulletin board for all to see. 
something good done by 


before the 


In this way 


the students was exhibited 


entire school, and for a much _ longer 
period than the arrangements themselves 
could have been. 

In addition, these pictures can be used 
next vear to show the girls what their 
predecessors did, and perhaps a year 


to vear contest can be conducted with 


these photographs as an incentive and 
record, In addition, photographs could 
be used to show good and poor arrange- 
ments and to bring out the principles 
course, 


of flower arrangement. Of 


magazines have excellent illustrations, 


but a classroom photograph is much 


more interesting to the girls. 

Because my flower pictures came out 
so well | ventured further and used the 
camera in a personal grooming class. 


We took 


the backs of some of the girls’ heads 


before and after pictures ot! 


as a basis for hair arrangement. ic- 


tures might also be taken of run-down 
heels, crooked seams, uneven hems and 
com- 


better 


poorly groomed hands for later 


parison with improved and 
groomed features. 
also be of use in 


W ith the 


recall and 


Photography can 
studying child development. 
help of a camera we can 
analyze situations in our Nursery School 
long after the incidents have happened 
camera in 
but in 


Of course, the use of a 
the classroo:n can be overdone 
| its place it is an effective teaching aid 
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Report of a Sociological Investigation of the Relationships of a Certain Famous Family 


By Hazel E, Martin 


NCE upon a time there were Three 

Bears who lived together in a house 
of their own in a wood. It was a Cape 
Cod cottage. One of them was a little, 
small, wee Baby Bear; and one was a 
middle-sized Mother Bear; and the other 
was a great, huge Father Bear. They 
had each a bowl for their soup. A 
Broad Belleek bowl for Father Bear; a 
middle-sized Spode bowl for Mother 
Bear; and a wee Wedgwood bow! for 
Baby Bear. And they had each a chair 
to sit on. A giant Jacobean chair for 
Papa Bear; a quaint Queen Anne chair 
for Mama Bear; and a little Louis XV 
chair for Baby Bear. And they each had 
a bed to sleep in. A tremendous tester 
bed for Papa Bear; a satisfying spool 
bed for Mama Bear; and a tiny trundle 
bed for Baby Bear. 

One day after they had eaten their 
breakfast, which included vitamins A 
through E plus K, they walked into the 
woods. And when they went walking, 
they left three bowls of cream of to 
mato soup on the Hepplewhite table. 

While they were gone, a little girl 
named Goldilocks knocked at the door of 
their Cape Cod Cottage. She was very 
pretty, because she had studied Personal 
Care and Grooming and she was very 
sweet because she had studied 4 Girl 
and Her Friends. But she was very 
hungry and she could smell the soup 
through the open casement window. It 
smelled so good that she went inside 

First she tasted the soup in the Broad 
Belleek bowl, but it was curdled. Then 
she tasted the soup in the middle-sized 
Spode bowl, but it was too salty. Then 
she tried the wee Wedgwood bowl and 
that was just right. So she ate it all up 

Next Goldilocks tried the three chairs 
She sat down in the giant Jacobean 
chair, but it was too hard and much too 
large. She sat down in the quaint Queen 
Anne chair, but the upholstery was too 
scratchy. She sat down in the little 
Louis XV one and that was just right 
So she rocked and rocked until, since it 
Was a genuine antique, she rocked it all 
to pieces, 

\fter that she went upstairs and 
found three beds. She tried lying on 
the tremendous tester bed, but the sheets 
were too short; she tried the satistyving 
spool bed but the cover was tucked in 
too tightly. She tried the tiny trundle 
bed and it was just right—so she fell 
asleep in it 

Soon the three Bears came Home 
Papa Bear had on sanforized shrunk 
Overalls; Mama Bear had «mn a_ pin 
Striped dress to make her look slender ; 
and Baby Bear had on self-help rompers 

“Somebody's been tasting my soup,” 


roared Papa Bear in a grutl voice 
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“Somebody's been tasting my soup,” 
remarked Mama Bear in a middle sized 
voice. 

“Somebody's been tasting my soup,” 
babbled Baby Bear in a lispy voice, “and 
eaten it all up.” 

The three bears looked at their chairs. 

“Somebody’s been sitting in my chair,” 
shouted Papa Bear in a sounding boom 

“Somebody's been sitting in my chair,” 
remarked Mama Bear in a clear tone, 

“Somebody’s been sitting in my chair,” 
squealed Baby Bear in a shrill cry, “and 


broken it all to pieces.’ 


_ 9 
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MAKE- 


bears went up Stairs 


Then the three 

“Somebody has been lying in my bed,” 
bellowed Papa Bear in a loud voice 

“Somebody has been lying in my bed,” 
said Mama Bear in a pleasing voice 

“Somebody has been lying in my bed,” 
squeaked Baby Bear in a baby voice, 
“and here she is!” 

Goldilocks woke up. She saw the 
three bears looking at her with angry 
eves. She jumped out of the casement 
window and ran home. And she never 
visited the Cape Cod Cottage ot the Bear 


Family again 








It Puts 
GLAMOUR 
into 
Practical Menus 








Teachers! Use KNOX GELATINE 
To Glorify Nourishing Dishes! 


@ Here’s a marvelous way to demon- 
strate “dress-up” dishes with a prac- 
tical side Knox Gelatine offers an al- 
most endless variety of delicious, nu- 
tritious combinations for class discus- 
sion and home projects 





Drinking KNOX Can 
Beat Tiredness! 


Today thousands are building en 
durance, beating tiredness, simply 
by drinking Knox Gelatine regu 
larly Group tests on hundreds of 
men and women prove it works! 

Try it. Just drink 4 envelopes of 
Knox a day for 2 weeks, then 2 a 
day for 2 weeks. After that, as re 
quired. But be sure you drink Knox 
Gelatine 
to fight fatigue. For details, send 
the coupon for Bulletin E 


How to Drink KNOX 


Empty | envelope ('4 pkg.) Knox 
Gelatine into % glass of water or 


It is the only one proved 


fruit juice, not iced. Let liquid ab- 
sorb gelatine. Stir briskly and drink 
quickly. If it thickens, stir again. 











Let Knox Gelatine help you inspire 
interest and ingenuity among your 
pupils for originating menu-brighteners 
with high food-value. Show them how 
to experiment with Knox’s versatility 
by using it for appetizers, main dishes, 
salads, desserts, and even in drink form. 


NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL! Never for- 
get to stress the important relation 
of Knox Gelatine to meal balance and 
economy. Knox contains 85%-87% body 
building protein—has no sugar whatever. 
(The difference between Knox Gelatine 
and ready-flavored gelatine desserts, 
with about 85% sugar, should be empha- 
sized.) Knox is highly beneficial in 
special diets. It stretches food budgets 
—couples good taste with economy! 


MAIL COUPON 
for FREE Booklets 


KNOX GELATINE 
Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 401 
Please send me, without cost, booklets checked 
Endurance Booklet, Bulletin E 
Mrs. Knox's 55-page Recipe Book 
Be Fit—Not Fat Recipe Book 
Diabetic Recipes 


Name 


Address 


























Security For Home Ec Literature 
By Nora Miller Turner  Parksley, Virginia 


5 pans task of keeping up with the 
valuable information in booklets, 
clippings and circulars is without ques- 
tion a perplexing one. The devotee of 
the “place for everything” slogan may 
stir through a half dozen boxes of 
papers before the right one is found, 
while her happy-go-lucky colleague 


spring cleans during mid-winter in 
search for that needed pamphlet. Now, 
my filing device is an up-to-date set of 
books with soft green bindings as pleas 


ing to look at as a new wash dress. 
There are twelve volumes with a neat 
black title on each backbone. The cost 
was twenty-seven cents a volume, plus 
a few minutes time, and each one can 
be changed or supplemented at will. 
The necessary equipment for setting 
up this filing system includes a sizable 
wastebasket, cloth covered loose-leaf 
notebooks size 7x10x1% inches, an open 
top cardboard letter file with the same 
dimensions, black six strand embroidery 








For full vitamin 
value ... serve 


Edelweiss 


SEXTON 


02 OF. Fi te ae Ol Oe) 3d} 
‘883 


CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


Every vegetable packed under the Edelweiss label is the best 
that can be chosen from the district where the finest of each 
variety grows. These tender, crisp, flavorful Blue Lake Beans 
come from Washington; whole grains of delicious Golden Ban- 
tam Corn from the famous Illinois corn fields; giant colored 
Peas from Minnesota; Mammoth Asparagus from California. 
Each is picked and packed, often in the space of a half hour, 


assuring garden-fresh arrival at your table. 


1940 JOHN SEXTON & CO, 











floss, light weight construction paper to 
reline the books, filling paper, and small 
items like paste, scissors and a punch. 

The first step is to dampen and re- 
move the original paper interlining. Cut 
a gingham strip 12x34 inches and cross 
stitch on it the title of the notebook. 
Paste the gingham strip down the back- 
bone of the cover and well over the ends 
and sides. It will extend one inch over 
each side of the book on the outside and 
almost to the first ring on the inside at 
each end. While this is drying cut a new 
interlining from harmonizing paper and 
copy or paste an appropriate poem on 
the front page. Then paste the paper 
linings in place and press with heavy 
weights. 

Organize the material under appropri- 
ate titles, discarding duplicates and out- 
of-date items unless the latter were pre- 
pared by yourself, a member of your 
family, or a friend. Punch holes in the 
booklets and bulletins to fit the note- 
book rings and mount clippings on fill- 
ing paper. Punch circulars at the top, 
put in book then fold from right to left 
so the margin is even with the bulletins 
and the title can be read when the book 
is turned so the rings are at the top. In 
this way all material on a given subject 
can be stored in a single volume unless 
it is unusually bulky or in chart form. 

The letter file is entitled “Tests” and 
serves aS a waiting room between the 
booklets and the wastebasket. Here ma- 
terial is stored when times does not per- 
mit immediate inspection. 

These books are dressed up enough to 
go to the classroom or the garden club 
when a special article is needed. They 
are quite at home in a living room book 
case or they rest comfortably on the 
back of a desk between book ends fash- 
ioned from old flatirons. The loose-leaf 
binders can be had in assorted colors so 
a chosen color scheme may be carried out 
or an interesting effect secured by mix- 
ing the colors in a set. 

A few volumes which I have used as 
gifts, including a description of the fil- 
ing system, have received favorable ap- 
plause from both teachers and home- 
makers. One teacher reported that she 
has not only set up her own filing system 
but is commending it to both the high 
school students and the women in her 
adult classes. 

For the not so sentimental and _ less 
handicraft minded person the loose leaf 
notebooks may suffice as they are bought 
at the dime store. Titles can be printed 
down the backbones with a wax crayon 
or an indelible pencil. A beginner will 
probably need only one volume while 4 
veteran may have use for a dozen or 
more, 

Since labor is involved in assembling 
material 
it is 


home economics educational 
and money spent in distributing it, 
up to us to keep it ready for instant use. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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About Books and Such 


(Continued from page 148) 








The Cosmetic Formulary 
By H. Bennett 
Chemical Publishing Co., New York 
Price $3.75. Pp. 279 


The cosmetic industry comes next to 
the food and clothing industries in vol- 
ume of business done each year. Cos- 
metics are no longer considered luxuries, 
rather most women consider them neces- 
sities. 

The purpose of this book is to show 
how to make marketable cosmetics of all 
kinds in the home laboratory on a small 
scale. Included are formulae for all 
types of cosmetics, perfumes, soaps and 
allied products. 

There are tables of weight and meas- 
ure, a dictionary of common names of 
chemical products and several pages on 
where to buy raw materials, equipment 
and containers. 

Teachers of good grooming in both 
high schools and colleges will find in 
this book the answers to a great many 
of the ask 
beauty preparations. 


questions girls regarding 


Soda Fountain Luncheonette Drinks 
and Recipes 

L. P. De Gouy 

The Dahls, Connecticut. 


Price $2.00. Pp. 254. 





The soda fountain business has grown 
each year regardless of economic con- 
ditions or repeal of the 18th amendment. 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs, schools and 
even railroads and steamships have 
added this typical American institution. 
But has written a book of 


recipes until the arrival of this volume 


no one 
of 650 old and new favorites. 

It is a practical easy-to-follow manual 
of 50 chapters of food and drink recipes 
—350 drinks and 250 popular priced low 
cost food combinations that can be pre- 
pared on fountain equipment. 

The drinks cover sodas, phosphates, 
fruit, vegetable, egg noggs, malteds and 
milk drinks, fizzes, floats, grape and 
cereal drinks. There thirty-five 


kinds of sundaes, and a wide variety of 


are 


other ice cream dishes. 

An entire section is devoted to sand 
wich charts, 
all 
There are about 60 meat plates, 25 food 
dishes, 30 fruit 
waffles, and an excellent portion chart 
and cost table. 


making instructions, cost 


mixes, spreads and toasts—125 in 


cups, cheese dishes, 


MAY, 1940 





notes 


. aoe 
.. 50¢ 
.50c 
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The Vacation Guide 

How to Tour 
Harian Publications 
270 Lafayette Street 
New York City 


These three books offer countless sug- 
gestions for vacations far and near. 

Travel Ways—lIncorporating Foreign 
Lands At Stay-at-Home Prices is a re- 
vision of the comprehensive guide to 
steamship travel. It gives detailed in 
formation about traveling by freighter 


passports and 


tips, 


including clothes, 


































A NEW CANCO BOOKLET 
WITH A 
BRAND-NEW IDEA! 












ERE IS THE LATEST Canco Tested 

Recipe Booklet with an idea you'll 
find brand-new to the public. Deli- 
cious .. . economical . . . wholesome 
preserves, are now made from can- 
ned foods! 

Most women like to make at least a 
few of their own preserves. But it’s no 
fun to cook in the hot summer weather, 
when raw fruits and vegetables are 
usually at their best. 


This little booklet . . . illustrated in 


there 








on foreign ports. In addition, 


are suggestive vacation tours by 


bus and rail. 


Two Days to Two Weeks is a new 


guide offering hundreds of weekend 


and vacation suggestions. It describes 


famous resorts with dozens of unusual 


combinations of transportation services 


there and back. 


How To Tour the United States In 31 
Days for $100 by Janette Cooper Rut 
ledge tells how one woman did it \ 


saving of $2.00 a week for one year made 
this possible. This sixty-four page book 
let is delightful reading whether or not 


vou plan to take the trip 









shows how appetizing 
dainties can be put up any: time of 
year. All recipes have been tested in 
Canco Kitchen. Attractive menu sug- 
gestions for using homemade relishes 


fuli color 


are included, too. 

It’s a worthwhile addition to your 
“Jibrary.’’ You'll find that women and 
students will be eager to hear about 
this new trend in efficient housekeep- 
ing. Send for your copy today. Clip 
the coupon. No obligation. 











| MAIL THIS COUPON | 
A M E R | C A N C A N : Home Economics Department, Dept. P-5-40 
: American Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y 
C 0 M Pp A N Y 4 Send me a copy of “Relishes from Canned Foods 
1 
i J GRADE 
230 PARK AVE.,NEWYORK,N.y, 1 “AME 
Ld - SCHOOL 
We Manufacture Cans 1 STREET 
| 
We do no canning I ciry ieee 
u 























$1,000 Offered For Consumer Education Plan 


DVERTISING AGE, the National 
A Newspaper of Advertising, in an 
attempt to develop practical, workable 
ideas for bringing advertisers and con- 
is offering $1,000 in 
prizes for the best programs for 


sumers together 
cash 
improving relationships between adver- 
tisers and consumers. 

The competition is open to everyone, 
out of the advertising field. It 
be entered by individuals, by two 


in or 
may 
or three people working together, or by 
organized group which desires to 
subject. 


any 


make a group study of the 


Educators, housewives, and just plain 


consumers may enter as well as men and 
women in any phase of advertising, pub- 
lishing or business. 
For the plan 
opinion of an impartial jury to be an- 
nounced later, Advertising Age will pay 
$500 in cash; for the plan judged second 
best, the award will be $250; for the 
plan considered third best, $150 will be 
given, and the fourth best plan will be 


best submitted in the 


awarded a $100 prize. 

There rules of kind to 
follow, with the single exception that all 
entries must be mailed or delivered no 


later than midnight, May 31. 


are no any 








SAVE THIS 


Muffins made 


RECIPE FOR 


with DOLE PINEAPPLE “GEMS” 





1. Dole Pineapple “Gems” are just the 
right size and shape for easy use. 


2. Here are your Tea “Gems” after twenty 


minutes in a 400° oven. 


DOLE TEA “GEMS” 


1-14 oz. can Dole 
Pineapple “Gems” 
14 cup butter l egg 


Cream the butter; add the sugar gradu- 
ally and then the well-beaten egg. Sift 
baking powder, flour and salt and add 
alternately with milk to first mixture. 
Fill small, greased muffin pans about % 





“GEMS"- THE NEW TREAT FROM 

HAWAII. Nowhere else in 
the world do pineapples 
prosper as in Hawaii's 
benevolent sunshine. 
Dole-grown pineapples 
are picked only at the 
peak of their luscious 
perfection. “Gems” are 
cut across the grain a 
special new way that 
releases more flavor. A 
treat by themselves, 
“Gems” are grand for 
salads, fruit cups, ap- 
petizers, entrees and 
desserts. 


FREE: 


160 








regularly, write to the 


14 cup sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 


awaiian 


1 cup milk 


5 teaspoons baking powder 


full. Put a well-drained ““Gem” on top of 
each muffin and sprinkle with a mixture 
of cinnamon and sugar. Bake in a 400° 
oven about 20 minutes. Serve hot. Yield: 
24 muffins. 


If you are not yp ey your copy of the Patricia Collier Home Bulletin 


ineapple Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 





United For Child Care 


(Continued from page 142) 





board completed the set. 

As the curtain was opened, one class 
member began to read the “Alphabet for 
a Child’s Wardrobe” and as she read 
the children entered from the wings, 
Some arrived on tricycles and in wagons, 
Others carne alone or in pairs carrying 
playthings. The perfect naturalness of 
the children made the program highly 
successful and aroused school-wide in- 
terest in the work of the department. 





What Is The Community Doing? 


Last Edna P. 
of Education, 


Office 
initia- 


year Amidon, 
described — the 
tion of four community programs of 


education in home and family living, 
S. Office of Education 
is cooperating with State and local de- 
The 


program 


in which the U. 
partments of education. four cen- 
ters chosen for the represent 
different types of communities. They 
are Toledo, Ohio, a large highly indus- 
trialized city with a population of many 
Wichita, 


city which is a distributing center in a 
highly 


nationalities ; Kansas, a small 


large agricultural area with a 


stable and homogeneous population; 


Obion County, Tennessee, a diversified 
agricultural section, in which public 
schools are organized on a county basis, 
there are eleven consoli- 


Elder County, 


and in which 
dated 


Utah, a typically western county. 


schools; and Box 

The general goals in the development 
of these community programs are to 
give increased recognition to the numer- 
under which in- 


clude education in home and family life 


ous projects now Way 
as an objective, and to demonstrate the 
can come to 
when they 


enriched home life which 
the people of a community 
work together toward such an end. In 
each center there is a functioning ad- 
visory committee made up of representa- 
tives of the public schools, and of the 
many community organizations and 
agencies concerned with the home and 
Smaller 


from 


planning committees 


these 


family. 


are sclected committees 


Ilustrations of the types of projects 
lielp 


which are being sponsored to 


achieve these goals in these communities 


include family recreation, the coopera- 


tive use of the nursery school, com- 


munity development of a high school 


course in family life for senior boys 


and com- 


munity center, and the organization and 


girls, the development of a 


activity of a youth council. 


Abstract of talk by Rua Van Horn, Home 
Economics Education Service, U. S, Office of 
Education, at the Progressive Education Asso 
ciation meeting in Chicago. 
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One of the summer treats for the sion of the implications as seen trom 

home economics teachers studying at the point of view of the teacher, super- 

On To Syracuse University will be the confer- visor and superintendent. Gladys Bran- 

Summer School ence on Home Economics Education to negan, Dean of the Division of House- 

be held there on July 18th in coopera- hold Arts at Montana University and 

(Continued from page 143) tion with the New York State Depart- president-elect of The American Home 

ment of Education. Miss Marion 5S. Economics Association, will speak on 

: } Van Liew, Chief of the Bureau of “Home Economics Throughout the 

Economics : Program Planning and Home Economics Education, New York Country.” In the afternoon Frances 

class methods (Rural Education and Adult State, will be chairman of the morning Zuill, Director of Home Economics at 

t for Homemaking Education), Administra- session based on the theme, The Demo- the University of Wisconsin, will dis- 

read = Problems of the Homemaking cratic Way In the Classroom, Annie cuss Home Living in a_ Democratic 

vIngs. Teacher. Lo : ; ; R. Dyer, Visiting Research Professor, School and Community, as an introduc- 

gons. A Conterence of City Supervisors ot will present a philosophic analysis of tion to the discussion panel and an open 

rying Home gop = ee tor July Home Economics tor Democratic Liv- discussion led by Evelyn Herrington, 
3S of 9 to 19th. This conference, focused on ing followed by a round-table discus- Syracuse University 
ighly the problems faced by city supervisors E ‘ : ; 

e in- in developing education for family life, 


it. is offered with the cooperation of the RRS VE 


Graduate School of Education. 


ng? At Syracuse University HERE’S A HELPFUL BOOKLET FOR YOUR 


Jthice This is the fifth season for the sum- 

aes mer workshops in secondary education, 

3 of an experiment in the in-service training 

ving, of teachers and other educational work- 

tion ers sponsored by the Progressive Edu- i 
de- cation Association of New York City. 


a At Syracuse University the home eco- This teaching aid 


nomics workshop will be under the su- 


‘hey . - 1 rent 
pervision of Evelyn Herrington, Protes 
lus : seiesgs tells how to bu / A . 
sor of Home Economies Education. all AD Any 
an 1h : + 
; : This curriculum workshop offers ex- 
na ; 
perienced teachers and administrators and care for gloves 
na . ae . 
hl the opportunity to give intensive atten- . . ¢ 
y 1 . . . . . - ‘ 
y tion to individual problems in the field of all kinds ; 
on; . : > 
fied of curriculum development. Eighteen 4 \) 
1€ + § 
bli stat! members representing Various . 
dlic - - | 
; areas of interest and backgrounds of 8&8 
SIS , : : ‘ , 
* experience will be available for discus- 
Oll- . ° ; - ic j 
, sions and conferences. Among the areas — consumer guide will 
ity . ee : : ive vour students jus 
at ot special interest represented by. staff give your students just 
members are: parent education, adoles- the information they should . ° 
ent a have to get the most value for their glove 
cent dev elopment and motion pictures Tp 
to eae : dollars. The authors have gathered the mate- 
and radio in education. ys PO Se me 
er- Work pipe te rial from many sources in order to present an F fil f h | 
ork on individual problems, large  jmpartial, well balanced point of view. You tad emetnguhon ay 


Consumer education sound-slide films and 
movies are available in states where House 
Answers many glove questions hold maintains branch offices —.also in parts 
of Canada. These films are widely used by 
public and private schools. We furnish equip 
ment free and operators for movies in some 
cities. Films do not advertise our business 
Use the coupon below for further information 


in- ; ; Phe ae. 4 
fe and small group discussions and indi- will find the booklet practical and dependable. 
the 
to 


vidual conferences will make up each 
day’s activities. Adequate curriculum 
Here are some of the subjects this Better 
Buymanship volume discusses: how to recog- 
nize good leather, when is leather washable, 
a ee ee oe how leathers are finished and which finishes 
give the best service, what to expect of dyed 
shop offered at Syracuse there are short leathers, fabric gloves and when to wear 
umt courses planned to meet a very defi them, how gloves are cut, what one should HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
nite need for the teacher in-service who know about seams, how to fit gloves and care 
for them. In a very timely chapter ‘Can CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
gloves be washed?” the student will find many “e@dquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


‘ = ‘ . ° “Doctor of Family Finances” 
sractic: s on keeping gloves attractive : ’ 
practical hints on keeping gloves attractive. eoAmerica’s largest fomily finance organization with 279 


gnats A glossary of glove leathers helps the glove 18% 
Work. This year these courses include: ae be I ue glove paecrnpeopanpincecsnss 
The P : pe z buyer to understand common trade terms. — 
he Play Group, The School Lunch, | Research Dept. PHE-E. 
Guides in Home Projects, Programs and 3c stamp brings sample copy HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
» 4 . . . . . e @ . 7 - “ ‘ © 1@ 2 . eZ 
Policies in Homemaking Education, | “Gloves” is one of 30 volumes in the House- 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Consumer Education, Relation of Fam hold Finance Library of Consumer Educa- Please send me a copy of “Gloves” and list 
: . : ° — ‘. . } @ oo i 

tion. These booklets give helpful information en : aie” pe ere 
on the buying of almost everything used in Please send information on () Slidefilms () Movies 
the modern home. Hundreds of schools and 
Bo T : colleges are now using the series as classroom Name 

Oys. These short courses are offered 2 SiN bas SS : 

mage ‘od and reference texts. You may obtain these 
ee periods of two weeks each widely used handbooks for mailing costs only. | 
Ir , ~ : z : 
July 1 to 13, July 16 to 27 and | Why don’t you send the coupon and a 3c City State 
July 20 to August 10, stamp for a sample copy of “Gloves” now? ban sath 


pie materials including outstanding courses 
1¢ - e . . : 
: ot study will be available in the werk 


ToOMms, 


has a short time to spend at summet 
school and who needs to concentrate 
er study efforts on a particular area of 


ily Members in the Home, Advanced 


Foods and Clothing, Problems in Re 


|. * 2 
lated Art and Home Economics for 


Address 


MAY, 1940 








Dates To Remember 


May 3 to 4—American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

May 5 to 11—Nationa! Music Week. 

May 6 to 9—National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Omaha, Neb. 

May 10 to 11—9th Annual National 
School Safety Patrols Parade, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

May 11 to 18 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 


American Scientific 


























May 11—The New York World’s Fair. 
May 12—Mother’s Day; 10th anniver- 
sary of nation-wide campaign to make 
maternity safe. 


EVAPORATED MILK 
PER CAPITACONSUMPTION 
DOUBLED 
COST TO CONSUMER 
HALVED 
SINCE 1920 


MARING THE CONSUMER'S FOOD DOLLAR 


Regional Conference 
Pea- 


May 17 to 18 
on Consumer Education, George 
body College, Nashville, Tenn. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day. 

May 20 to 23—The fifteenth annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
Adult Education, Hotel Astor, New 
York City. 

May 25—Opening of California’s 
Golden Gate International Exposition. 
Treasure Island, San Francisco Bay. 

May 26 to June 1—National Confer- 
ence for Social Work, Grand Rapids. 


June 14—Flag Day. 


BUY Juice AS MUCH 


UP TWO DECADES, per capita consump- 
tion of evaporated milk in the United 


States has doubled. In the same two 
decades, 1920 to 1940, the average retail 


price to the consumer has been cut in half. 


With a daily consumption of over six 
million tall cans of evaporated milk, the 
American home-maker is saving an im- 


pressive lot of money. 


Naturally, a number of factors have 
combined to bring about this welcome 
result, but authorities on marketing will 
agree that a large share of the credit 
should be given to the economies in 
production and distribution that have 
been made possible by the increased 


public demand—created by advertising. 


The advertising of Irradiated Carna- 


Drradialed 


Oeyarthacesn 


tion Milk, the world’s largest-selling 
brand of evaporated milk, has played a 
foremost part in this. Truthful and in- 
formative, reaching millions of homes at 
lowest cost per contact, this advertising 
has made known to home-makers every- 
where the value of Carnation Milk for 
cooking and baking, in baby feeding, for 
use in coffee and in other ways. It has 
enabled the consumer everywhere to 
buy better milk—for less. 

May we send you, free, the “Carna- 
tion Year Book of Menus and Recipes”? 
It tells the story of Carnation quality— 
and the recipes demonstrate the better 
cooking results obtainable with creamy- 
smooth Irradiated Carnation Milk. 
Address Carnation Company, 702-M, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Valeo 


“FROM CONTENTED COWS” 








June 23 to 27—American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; 33rd Annual Meet- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. Headquarters and 
exhibits Hotel Statler. 

June 30 to July 4+~National Education 
Association; 78th Annual Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


News Notes 


Whenthe American Home Econom- 
ics Association holds its annual meeting 
in Cleveland, June 23-27, professional 
requirements for individual membership 
in the Association will be voted upon. 

It is proposed to have two classes of 
members: “active” and “junior.” Pro- 
fessional qualifications are the same: a 
college degree in home economics or in 
a related field if the candidate has be- 
come, in interest and practice, a home 
economist. Both members will have 
similar voting privileges but the junior 
membership is limited to a three year 
period and does not include a subscrip- 
tion to the Journal of Home Economics. 
Active membership includes a subscrip- 
tion to the Journal with a consequent 
$2.00 per year increase in dues. 

If passed, these requirements will go 
into effect July 1, 1940, but they will not 
be retroactive. That is, present mem- 
bers who do not meet the new require- 
ments may continue their membership; 
however, if membership is allowed to 
lapse the new requirements must be met 
to secure reinstatement. 

Under recent legislation designed 
to stimulate the use of cotton in wom- 
en’s hosiery, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has already designed and released 
to the trade 56 types of full-fashioned 
According to reports from the 
hosiery trade, one or more of the De- 


hose. 


partment’s designs for women’s full- 
fashioned cotton hosiery are to be man- 
ufactured and placed on the market in 
the near future. 

The Government designs range from 
plain knits for service to ultra-smart de- 
signs with mesh heels and toes and other 
style features for wear with dress shoes 
and sandals. Some have two-way stretch 
welts, and all are carefully designed to 
trim fit and greater elasticity 
old-style cotton 


insure 


than the stockings. 


Many of these hose have also gone 


through laboratory tests for abrasion, 


| stretch, elasticity, and tensile strength. 


The yarns for these hose were spun 
from American-grown, long staple cot- 
ton and to give smoothness and luster 
Though 


experimentally knit to the specifications 


were gassed and mercerized. 


of the Bureau of Home Economics, all 
these designs were made on modern ho- 
siery machines—the same kind used for 


manufacturing silk or rayon hose. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Our Interest in 
County Planning 


(Continued from page 138) 





streamline them to get results. The 
members examine the action programs 
based on Congressional acts and car- 
ried out by federal and state work- 
ers. Many of these are comparatively 
new and many were begun under acute 
emergency conditions that demanded 
hasty progress. The committees look 
for inconsistencies, phases that do not 
fit their local conditions, inadequacies, 
duplications. They make all the criti- 
cisms they want. Then they set about 
finding ways to improve them and draw- 
ing up definite recommendations. Plenty 
of debate and discussion goes into this 
work and much of this is enlightening 
in itself. In 43 states, 49 counties are 
actually busy at this unifying work. 
Their immediate aim is to forge a uni- 
fied program of work which the whole 
county can push. 

At the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture is cooperating with the 
Land Grant Colleges and the Extension 
Services in guiding any share which the 
government may have in all these pro- 
grams. But it is the Secretary’s ex- 
pressed wish that the activities be kept 
as far as practicable in the hands of 
the local people and workers. 

Each county committee has at least 
10 farm people—men and women. A 
representative of each state and fed 
eral agency that is working in the county 
sits on the committee. To get the job 
underway in the first place the county 
agent is likely to appoint the committee, 
but as rapidly as practicable the com- 
mittees will be popularly elected, for 
the keynote of the work is local spon- 
taneity. 

Membership on the committee is of- 
ten held by the home demonstration 
agent and a local home economics teach- 
er. There is one of each on every one 
of the 54 county committees now or- 
ganized in Alabama. On each of its 7 
organized county committees West Vir- 
gina has a home demonstration agent. 
In Tennessee there are about 335 women 
members; if a county has a home 
demonstration agent she is on the com- 
mittee. Others 
members are vocational agricultural and 
teachers, the county 


considered ex-efficio 
home economics 
judge, county superintendent of schools, 
and county health nurse. 

In Orleans County, Vermont, the 
home demonstration clubs are cooper- 
ating in county planning as a way of 
“going ahead to more important things,” 
They are 


as one farm woman writes. 
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interested in what is taking place in 
farming in their State and what farm 
families can do in the matter, and they 
asked to know. They say these things 
affect the family as a whole and should 
be studied by “both sides of the house.” 
So meetings for women are being held 
in every county by the State Extension 
Service to discuss Trends in Farming 
and What Can be Done About Them. 
These meetings are known as women’s 
agricultural policy meetings. 

That phrase “the family as a whole” 
may become another keynote in all this 
work, The state representative of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 


Adair County, lowa, says, “One of the 
problems is to work away from the pre- 
vailing idea that women form a special 
group interest which should be repre- 
sented. It seems to me that their par- 
ticipation in planning activities should 
be entirely in terms of their understand- 
ing of the whole range of problems that 
command the interest of planning 
groups.” 

Utah reports that when women were 
first put on county planning committees 
they were “not quite converted to this 
opportunity to correlate home and farm 
problems. But attitudes have changed 
and it is now generally understood that 
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“YES, NUCOA IS EASY TO 

a CREAM! IT IS DIFFERENT 

wa FROM OLD-TIME MARGARINES 
IN TEXTURE, FOOD VALUE 


AND TASTE! 


COA is made from pure vegetable oils 
(American) churned in fresh pasteurized 


and carefully cultured skim milk. 


The oils are especially processed to give Nucoa 
a delightfully smooth, ‘‘workable’’ texture— 
neither too hard nor too soft. Used even direct 
from the refrigerator, Nucoa is easy to cream or 


to spread. 
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FOOD VALUE OF NUCOA 


1. NUCOA CONTAINS VITAMIN A—over 7,500 
USP units guaranteed in every pound! It 
does not vary, winter or summer. 


2. NUCOA SUPPLIES FOOD-ENERGY equal to 
that of the most expensive spread for bread 
—3,300 food-energy calories per pound. 


3. NUCOA IS ALMOST 100% DIGESTIBLE — 
see Holmes and Deuel: Am. Jrl. Physiol., 
vol. 54, p. 479. (Recently confirmed in ex- 
periments with Nucoaby university workers.) 


And the cultured skim milk in which Nucoa’s 
oils are churned gives Nucoa the flavor which rip- 
ened or cultured milk imparts to the most expen- 


sive spread for bread. That is why Nucoa tastes 


so good on bread, seasons hot vegetables or sauces 
so deliciously, and gives cakes and fried foods rich 
flavor which only a spread for bread can give! 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. 32 


TRIPLE WRAPPED 
FOR FRESHNESS 


General Offices: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City + Plants: Bayonne, N. J.—99 Avenue A 
Chicago, Ill.—2802 South Kilbourne Ave. + San Francisco, Cal.—1900 Bryant Street 


























HOME ECONOMISTS! 


Does Jobs No Ordinary 
Tron Could Ever Do! 


The Revolutionary 


ELECTRIC 
Steaming IRON 


IT PLEATS DRESSES 

IT BLOCKS FELT HATS 

IT STEAMS PILE FABRICS 
IT BLOCKS KNITTED WEAR 
IT 1S SAFE ON ALL FABRICS 


OF STEAM 
Yes, it does all these things 
and a hundred more feats of 
magic while saving time, 
energy and possessions. 
“Steem-Electric” will iron syn- 
thetic materials with the same 
ease that it does cottons, silks 
and woolens . and it will 

not scorch or burn the finest 


NO 
BURN ! 

fabric or the most delicate 
a tint as long as it steams. 


RIDES ON 
He CUSHION 


Awarded the Modern Pioneer's 
“Scroll of Honor’’ for advanc- 
ing the American Standard of 
Living 


PACEMAKER $§-95 

MODEL 
For A.C. or DA Complete 
with Approved Cord and Plug; 
Grip-On Funnel; Detachable 

Heel-Rest; Directions. 

AUTOMATIC $9.95 

MODEL 
Overheat! For A.C. 
Complete with ap 


Cannot 

operation 

proved Cord and Plug; Grip 
On Funnel; Detachable Heel- 
Rest and Directions. 


Every Home Economics Teacher 
and Student should write for this 


FREE! 
instructive 24 page booklet. 


Hesesesaseooesessssssoeseess 

8 STEEM-ELECTRIC CORP., DEPT “HE” 

‘ 1727 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

+ (Canada; 200 Bay St., Toronto) 

6 Please send me your Free booklet, 14 Amaz 

8 ing Ways to Save Money with the ‘Steem-Elec 

Stric’ Steaming Iron.” 

& Name 

6 Address ere 

8 City : .. State 
em ee ee eee ee ae 
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women have a place and a responsibility 
on community, county, and state com- 
mittees.” 
50 basis is now an item of joint interest. 


Family cooperation on a 50- 


This ‘whole range of problems” may 


be very wide as a few instances will 
indicate. The committee in Hill County, 
Texas divided its territory into seven 
homogeneous areas. In one area the 
dominant problem proved to be an ac- 
lack of 


Analyzing this problem, it was found 


celerated interest in farming. 
that the matter sifted down to a ques- 
Usually the 


rural districts were too small to main- 


tion of schools and roads. 


tain good schools and the roads were 
not good enough to make practicable the 
consolidation of schools. So people were 
moving to town and hiring the work 
done on the farms, thus raising the cost 
of living for all and reducing the in- 
come for the moving families. Hill 
County has the diagnosis, in part. Next 
must come the prescription. 

In Parke County, Indiana, the women 
recognize that the work must eventually 
be a joint product, but as a preliminary 
and under the guidance of the home 
demonstration agent they are making a 
survey of home conditions on the va- 
classes that have been de- 


rious land 


limited by the committees. The survey 


may disclose a local relationship be- 
tween land quality and level of living. 
It is 


are not limited to action which will re- 


evident that recommendations 


sult in dollars and cents. Improved liv- 
ing is constantly in the minds of many 
committee members. Along with the 
economic recommendations made in Cas- 
well County, North Carolina, is one re- 
garding the possibilities of library serv- 
ices in the county. By acting asa 
county, people may be able to make use 
where grants 


of a State library grant 


are available, whereas a small com- 
munity might not be able to afford to 
accept the grant, when matching funds 
are required. 

In Maryland, committee recommenda- 
to joint action in one 

Worcester and Wico 
mico Counties have each agreed to ap 
propriate $10,000 for 
work along the watershed of the Poco 


tions will lead 


instance at least. 


farm drainage 
moke River as a result of the commit 
tees’ study of local drainage needs, This 
suggests the inevitable future develop- 
ment of county planning work. It will 
link up with work in other counties, and 
thus can gradually form a pattern of 
unified state activity. 

After that 


monizing on the 


we can hope for a har- 
level that 
may result in something like the prac 


inter-state 


tical but scientific national land policy 
of which our Nation has so long felt 
the need—a policy developed so literally 
from the permanent farms and by the 
permanent farm families that it will rep- 
resent the belief and convictions of the 
people on the land as a whole. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 











The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Adult Education; Child Development and 
Family Relationships; Consumer Prob- 
lems; Family Food Problems; Home 
Management; Nutrition; School Cafeteria 
Management; Related Arts and Crafts; 
Home Economics Education. Seminars 
and research in home economics. 
INTER-SESSION—June 11 to June 28 
MAIN SUMMER SESSION—July 1 to 
August 9 
POST-SESSION—August 12 to August 30 
Courses satisfy certification and degree 
requirements. Splendid environment, con- 
ducive to health and happiness. Moderate 
expenses. For catalogue, address 
DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Room 113 Home Economics Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 














The STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


1940 Summer Session 


June 24-August 2 
Six Weeks and 
Three Weeks Courses 

Graduate and Undergraduate 
Wide range of courses for 
teachers of Home Economics, 
Dietitians, teachers of Indus- 
trial Arts, and Trade and In- 
dustrial work. 


Famous Northern Wisconsin 
recreational opportunities 
Summer Session Bulletin 
Sent on Request 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 











Save time with the 
Singer Pinker! 


$5.00 Jess Special School Discount 


Discounts also on Electric Scissors, 
Hemstitcher, Zigzagger, Skirt-marker, 
and many other Singer time-savers- 
Send for free illustrated folder and price list to: 


SINGER forces 





New York, N.Y. 
eee 
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The First 
Home Economist 


(Continued from page 137) 





DO PARENTS CO-OPERATE? 


~ so conducted as to be agreeable, tasteful, 
Prob- and provocative of both grace and beauty 
Home : : a , " 
feteria of person. But this never can be gen- 
a erally credited till women of high cul- 
re set the example of training their That their children eat properly is of serious concern 
e 28 sons and daughters instead of hired ser- A ; : 
1 to vants alone, to be their domestic helpers. to most parents. Experience indicates that school 
st 30 “That women need as much and even cafeterias offering ‘*diet control’’ win the hearty 
legree more scientific and practical training for . ° 
Bens their appropriate business than men co-operation of parents, who are eager that Betty 
arises from the fact that they must per- and Jack eat well-balanced meals. 
; form duties quite as difficult and impor- ; biti Pere 
Ne tant and a much greater variety. A most effective means of ‘diet control’ is the 
Vif “It is for want of facilities for the | itemized receipt, which identifies each item pur- 
proper scientific training of women for | . ee ei ° 
these multiform duties that they are so chased and contains the school’s initials. Children 
— generally not educated to be healthy, or may take this record home for parental supervision. 
E economical, or industrious, or properly | If too many sweets are being consumed, this fact 


qualified to be happy wives, or to train 
children and servants, or to practice a 
wise economy in the various departments 
of the family state... . 


“The distinctive feature of a rational | 


being is constantly called into exercise by 
woman’s domestic duties—for a house- 


keeper must attend, contrive, reason, and | 


judge every hour of the day.” 

All this was written in a day when 
women were struggling to convince the 
educational world that they were able 
to compete with men in the academic 
field. Vassar and Wellesley, young col- 
leges for women, were endeavoring to 
meet the standards ot Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton, But at this time a few 
new colleges in the midwest—the Ih 
nois Industrial University, later the Uni 
versity of Illinois, the present Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and Iowa 
State College, were opening their doors 
to girls and were starting classes in do- 
mestic science. 


is readily revealed. Lack of a receipt probably in- 
dicates that outside lunch rooms are being patron- 
ized. 


x *«§ * 


Burroughs Tray-Checking Machines issue itemized 
receipts quickly and economically. The operation 
is simple and fast, permitting the line to move 
rapidly and averting congestion. The machine in- 
vestment is small: compare it with equipment com- 
monly used for obtaining the same results. 


A folder describing Burroughs ‘diet 
control” and cash handling machines 
will be sent you on request. To ob 
tain your copy. merely sign and return 


The present-day practice house was 
unknown then, but Catherine Beecher 
wrote in 1874 in her Educational Remi 


mscences and Suggestions: the coupon below. No obligation. 


“Let this reduction be made to give 
toom for a practical training that would 
be interesting to all who should be 
trained for woman’s distinctive profes- 
sion... , 


“As one method, let a'model house be | 
built for the scientific and practical | 
traming of young girls as future house 


ee 
keepers, mothers and teachers. . . 


” 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 6375 2nd Ave., Detroit, Michigan | 


Today we have ractice 
I we have not only practice Please send free, and without obligation, the illustrated folder which is entitled | 
‘ouses in our colleges but cottages and 


apartments in connection with our high | “Cash Registering and Checking in School Cafeterias.”’ 


schools, practice nursery or play schools, 


and houses j ich vir - . 
, ouses in which girls live and work I Meme __ Milnes... . 
preparation for household employ- | | 
ment, 

| nr 


All honor to a woman who thought | 





years and generations beyond her time 
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New EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES FREE TO 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


Care and Maintenance program 
from new and practical angles. 


a. Cleanliness ... Water and Wash- 
ables (Lesson 1) 


Cleanliness and Comfort for In- 
fants and Children (Lesson 2) 


Making Hard Water Soft (Chart 
1) 


Rinsing for Cleanliness (Chart 


2) 


_« algonized Water—The Answer 
To Better Washing, To Better 
Rinsing, For Health & Comfort 


Loan Exhibit of washable gar- 
ments for infants, children, adults. 


Balanced Quality in the Family 
Wardrobe. Educational litera- 
ture and charts on worsted suits 
and knitwear, worsted piece 
goods and garments, folders and 
style charts on men’s and 
women’s hats. 
4 


Loan Exhibit of 
garments, hats 
and tabrics for 
special exhibits. 


For schools, colleges, adult groups, exten 
sion work, home nursing classes, Write for 
information and tree literature. 


TEXTILES EDUCATION BUREAU 


4 Department of The 
901 Broadway 


Byron G. Moon Co., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 











McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattera Making, 
Draping, Sketching, Fashion 'ilustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further infermation write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
1) W. 45th St New York, N. Y. 
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A Mother’s Tea 


(Continued from page 147) 





nations and baby’s breath or asparagus 
ferns is an appropriate centerpiece for 
the tea table. A pastel linen cloth and 
gay flowered china complete the table 
setting 

A committee of two boys and two 
girls welcomes the mothers at the door. 
The boys present each mother with a 
corsage—a white carnation with a spray 
of green or a tiny bunch of wild flow- 
ers. The girls give each one a sealed 
envelope with a snapshot of one of the 
hosts or hostesses pasted on the out- 
side. Since no mother receives a photo- 
graph of her own son or daughter she 
must search for the original of the pic- 
ture ‘his provides a pleasant and 
amusing way of getting acquainted. 

The envelopes contain this printed or 
typed program: 
Mother's Day Welcome—by the Teacher 

\ Toast to Our Mothers 
\ Toast to Our Children 
Solo—Mother 


lableaux 


by a Son 

by a Mother 
o Mine—by a Daughter 
Mothers of Many Lands 


Songs by Sons and Daughters 


Cea, which is served before the en- 


tertainment program, may be accom- 


panied by assorted fancy sandwiches and 


toasted doughnuts with orange mar- 


malade, by orange rusks, 


cakes and fancy cookies or Dy 


toast, sheed pound cake and tea waters 


served with orange or lemon tea. 


Assorted sandwiches are made with 


different breads and types of filings. 


Kor example, prune bread, banana wal- 


nut or steamed brown bread all are de- 


licious with simple spreads of cream 


cheese or sweet butter. Fancy graham 


or wheat bread sandwiches are made 


with more elaborate hllings, such as 
hopped olives and nuts, minced ham 


* and ground Brazil nuts, cream 
nd chopped ginger, Or any oF the 
lelicious commercial spreads. 


illings, fancy shapes a 


tistic arrangement, however, are 


important than anything else when pre 
se laity tea bits. 

» cakes are made trom plain 
chocolate cake, baked in 
mn attractive shapes. 
very testive in- 

pastel icings and 
ecorated ‘lossoms made from 


sitces Ol LrOpsS 


Orange lelicious and 


allowing tadlespoontul 


each tour or hve 








a word 


TO THE WISE! 


When you get the new 
revised edition of 


QUANTITY 
COOKERY 


By Nola Treat and 
Lenore Richards you 
will find in it 70% more 
material than there is in 
the old edition which 
has for fifteen years 
been the standard book 
on menu-planning and 
cooking for large num- 
bers. 343 pages. $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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flower cup | 


grape 


FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly mag Pp ing young 
American designers, gives teachers it 
the shortest reading time, the highlights 
of fashion. Subscription one year $1.00. 
Sample copy 25c. 

Write fer special student greup rate. Addren: 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 














By the Famous Food Authority of the N. Y. Sus 


NEW STREAMLINED COURSE 
in Planning, Buying, Cooking 
and Serving Good Food 
Here, at last, is the beok 

manded by hundreds of e 

know Edith Barber and by 

of women who depend on her 
column in the Vew York ‘ 
where for their cooking information. 
Every one of the 13Q0 recipes, and t 
many time, labor, and money-saving 
methods have been tested by Edith Bar 
ber herself. 8 gorgeous full-page color 
photographs of delicious food make 
book an inspiration just to loek at! 
Washable binding water esistant 
paper ; 586 pages, index Only $2.50 





dt all bookstores or direct from 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS . 2 West 45th St, MY. 











Latest Adoption 


uMER 
“onst ‘MIc> 


State of 
Georgia 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
By Kennedy and Vaughn 


IGH school and junior college text covering requisites of 

living—shelter, food, clothing (for men and women), 
and luxuries. Also includes budgeting, insurance, invest- 
ment, banking, ete., etc. No essential of consumers’ prob- 
lems is omitted. 


NEW LOW PRICE $1.72 
Place your order now and include: 


Art Training Through Home Problems 
—Russell & Wilson 
Illustrations for Art Training—Russell and Wilson 
Successful Home Furnishing—Burrows 
Historic Costume—Lester 
Table Etiquette—McLean 
Tables of Food Values—Bradley 
Meal Planning and Teble Service—MeLean 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, PEOBIA, ILLINOIS 
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COMING TO CLEVELAND 
for the 


CONVENTION? 


(American Home Economics 
Association, June 24-27) 


Cuecr im 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


Cleveland's outstanding hotel conveniently 
located to railroad and bus terminals, theatres, 
shopping and business districts, the Public Audi- 
torium, etc. Four fine restaurants, 1050 rooms with 
bath . . . from $3 single. Fireproof garage in 
connection. 


Home of the famous 


VOGUE ROOM 


4 , 


~< OP 


R. F, Marsh 
Gen. Mér. 


Theo, DeWitt 
President 


- 
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White 
A COMPLETELY NEW MACHINE 
FOR SCHOOL SEWING CLASSES! 


@ Rotary action 
@ Forward and 
reverse stitching 
| @ Tension control 
@ Stitch control 
@ Selective speeds 
@ Automatic bobbin 
wind 
@ Steel chassis with 
Fhe 
petal tubular legs 
} | —and plenty more! \ 


100%...a classroom machine! 


From design that encourages — tion insured by offset, ball-b 
with ball-bearing connectior 
anced drive wheel 


TREADLE TYPI 


Same construction as cle 
tric model Correct posture a fo 
correct posture, to its rugged, 
rotary mechanism, you'll find 
this new White combines all 
the features you’ ve wanted in a 
classroom machine! 

Write De a. P for full details 
and for the new White sewing 
machine X-ray charts. 


| ROTARY ELECTRIC 
s SEWING MACHINES 
St1ce 1576 





WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleveland, 0. 








Guidance on Manners, Appearance 














and Personality Growth 
Cues for You 
By 





MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 




















jay book gives common-sense answers to 
all the persistent questions that perplex 
the adolescent regarding the correct thing to 
wear, how to behave in various situations, 
what to do to improve appearances, how to 
develop an appealing personality, and how 
to be popular. Not a book of formal rules, 
but a manual of friendly guidance, written 
for both boys and girls by the author of 
Your Clothes and Personality in the same 
easy, entertaining style. It is illustrated with 


amusing drawings and many photograplhis. 


Octavo 300 pages 


Student’s Edition, $1.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 W. 32nd St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 


New York Chicago 
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Bene Just the Way 
You Want Them ! 


Tell ‘‘at a glance’’ when roast 
is done to your liking—with 
method recommended by leading 
cooking authorities, Retains juice 
and flavor. Reduces excessive 
shrinkage, Accurate, easy-to-read. 
Safe to use. Easy to clean chro- 
mium finish, On sale at drug, 
hardware, department stores or 
sent post paid, 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rock d St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTE 





Roast Meat 
THERMOMETER 








Baby Jeanne—$5.50 
For Child Training Classes 








BABY begets is a 
new doll! She is eighteen 
inches long, as big as 
many REAL babies. 


Her body 
firm, just 
handled. 


Her skin is permanent 
finish guaranteed to take 
“real baths’’ indefinitely. 

Baby Jeanne comes 
with little shirt and 
diaper already on. 


Baby Jeanne __ brings 
with her PATTERNS for 
a complete LAYETTE 
The class will have fun 
making these garments 
from up-to-date patterns 
for particular babies. 


BABY JEANNE IS A PER- 
TO 


MANENT ASSET 
EVERY HOME ECONOM- 


is soft, yet 
right to be 





Milestones in the 
Textile Industry 


(Continued from page 141) 


Clubbing Together 
For Charm 


(Continued from page 145) 





perhaps another a traveling bag. 
Tableau XI 
66 | ASTEX,” the miracle yarn, in- 


troduced in the early 30’s, is one 
of the most versatile of all yarns. 
Among its varied uses are foundation 
garments, bathing suits, socks, gloves, 
hats, purses, shoe laces and men’s pa- 
jamas. 
(Outdoor drop) A_ beach 
small beach umbrella and girls in bath- 
ing suits portray this scene. 


Tableau XII 


ANFORIZING that guarantees our 

favorite tub frock and slip covers 
against shrinking; Bellmanizing, which 
gives a permanent lustre and finish to 
cloth, and the crease resistant process 
are three of the textile industry’s many 
recent developments. 

(Outdoor drop) 
A garden 


chair, a 


Girls display proc- 
essed chair and 


small trellis add to the scene. 


A Correction 

The March issue of PracticAL Home 
EconoMics carried an article, Educa- 
tional Films Relating to Homemaking 
Education by Anne M. Becchetti. At 
the bottom of the first column on page 
72 the statement was made that the films 
listed were ones Miss Becchetti “found 
effective teaching aids.” Miss Becchetti 


garments. 





are available leaflets and 


booklets which are extremely useful. 


there many 


Many manufacturers also have excel- 
lent moving pictures which may be had 
for the asking, plus postage. These films 
are made with the school child in mind 
so that the small amount of advertising 
they do is so negligible that it is not 
objectionable. 


As a result of our activity we have 
received some recognition which always 
pleases the girls and inspires them to 
put into daily practice the things they 
learn. We have been 
torially in two national magazines and 
will soon appear in a third. Our presi- 
dent was invited to appear on a coast- 
to-coast broadcast for a brief interview 
and the New York World’s Fair had 
many hundred feet of colored film taken 
of the club “in action” to incorporate 


mentioned  edi- 


in an educational film of the Fair which 
is to be sent throughout the United 
States this spring. But the real satis- 
faction comes when another faculty 
member remarks upon some girl's im- 
proved appearance and poise, or when 
we see a boy being more polite and 
courteous. 


Here is a club planned to help the 
adolescent live a richer life through an 
understanding of two basic facts: phy- 
sical and mental well-being are obtained 


ICS DEPARTMENT! 
Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 


through cleanliness and good health; a 
through a 


wishes it understood that she did not 
use all of these films since it would be 
impossible to show so many in one year. 


happy social adjustment 





charming personality. 
Independence Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 


Placement Bureau 








NATIONAL BISCUIT 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE OR/G/WAL WIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


IT'S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 


We have registered with us, from all loca- 
tions, Home Economics graduates and com- 
petent dietitians for school lunch rooms, 
lunchroom managers and assistants. Further 
information sent upon request. 


332 Bulkley Building Cleveland, Ohio 


A Textile Exhibit—$1.50 
100 Swatches Grouped and Labeled 


GOOD ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL IN YOUR 
LABORATORY 
MEANS cooD 
TEACHING 


With this box of 100 
of the most common 
fabrics; cotton, linen, 
wool, silk, rayon, and 
combinations, you 
can teach fabric 
identification to your 
clothing class more , 
effectively. ° 
SWATCHES are all - 
3x5 in. Neatly, at-. 
tractively boxed. ‘ 
Each is labeled with °* | 
complete informa- * 
tion, including price, ° 
width, name, textile, 
use, weave. 


(yr 





























KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


SPOKANE 
Columbia Bidg. 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace Bldg. 


CLARK - BREWER | 
58th YEAR 
CHICAGO 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS wanted for High Sehools & Colleges. 
One fee registers in all offices. ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 











Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are in grt! 
demand. We have requests for administrators and_instrie 
ters walees a, Home Seonomies Edueation. A ou 

CHICAGO ueation, an @ sociological aspects . 
Economics. We receive many ealls for those prepared 

OUR SERVICE Foods, Clothing, and the Related Arts. (NAAT A) 
'S NATIONWIDE 1201 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, ™ 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 +&£€, Jackson Blvd., 
Member N.A.T. 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 











Order direct from 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


Joan Finds Out. 

One-act play—30 minutes 

Characters: seven modern college girls 

Scene: committee room at college 

This discussion of the clothes two girls buy for 
the fall term brings out the importance of plan- 
ning the wardrobe and budgeting accordingly. 


Martha Washington Returns. 

One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Martha Washington and six girls 
Scene: a modern play school 

Martha Washington visits a modern child de 
velopment laboratory and the girls tell her how 
children are brought up scientifically today. 


There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 

One-act play—5S scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: The old lady—two pages—any 
number of young girls 

Scene: a large shoe as background and a garden 
A survey of what is taught in home economics 
with emphasis on clothing. 


A Television Style Show. 

One-act play—30 minutes 

Characters: Announcer, three young girls, num 
ber of models 

Scene: A comfortable living room 

Three girls discuss old-fashioned and up-to-date 
styles as dresses are modeled. 


Playing The Game. 

Two-act play—1 hour 

Characters: five girls, four boys 

Scenes: Living room in late afternoon and loung 
ing room off ballroom 

High school girls and boys discuss social relation 
ships and etiquette. 


Renovating Rosie. 

Two-act play—1! hour 

Characters: six girls, three boys 

Scenes: A living room and an office 

Rosie learns how to apply for a position by letter 
and in person. 


Abigail's Print Shop. 

One-act play—2 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: young girl, two elderly women 
good-looking young man 

Scenes: Gloomy interior of a demoded dress 
shop; cheery interior of the remodeled shop 

A clever skit with a romance angle bringing in 
a high school clothing exhibit 


This Modern Generation. 
Three-act-play—one hour 

Characters: a vivacious modern girl, her mother, 
her grandmother, her friends and a small child 
Scenes: The family living room, before and after 
rejuvenation 

High school girls bring the room up-to-date 


The Uses of Adversity. 
One-act Play—3 scenes—45 minutes 


Characters: five girls and five boys 

Scenes: Corridor of a high school and the home 
economics department 

The boys sign up for a course in home economics 
and then give a dinner for the girls 


The Awakening of Amy Brant. 

Two-act Play—30 minutes 

Characters: Nine girls and extras 

Scene: Room in Mrs. Brant’s home and girls 
cloak room 

Amy, who doesn't live right, falls asleep and 
finds out that she should keep regular hours 
and be careful of her diet 


“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Three-act play—1! hour 

Characters: Four girls, six boys 

Scenes: A breakfast room, a bedroom and a liv 
ing room in the Johnson home. Same in Nelson 
home. 

A comparison study of home management 


The Country Cousin. 

Two-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: 4 high school girls 

Scene: A family living room 

Jeannie gets ready for vacation with the help of 
girls who have had home economics training 


Diet Saves The Day. 

Two-act play—I! hour 

Characters: Six girls, two boys 

Scene: The clubroom of Stamford High School 
Penny, Len, Alice and june learn to eat cor 
rectly and improve remarkably between act | 
and act Il 


It Pays To Budget. 

Two-act play—45 minutes 

Characters: Ten modern school girls 

Scene: Julie's living room 

An amusing play showing the advantages of a 
planned, personal budget 


Fine Points: A Play in Consumer Education. 
One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Six girls 

Scene: A shop with tables and dress forms 

A play in consumer education for college girls 
interested in clothing selection 


It's The Way You Do It. 

One-act play—15 minutes 

Characters: Three college students: eight girls 
in chorus 

Scene: Betty's room at college 

Eight girls represent various types of bad man 
ners 


Three Girls—One Job. 

One-act play—20 minutes 

Characters: Five girls 

Scene: Office of an employment agency 

The right and the wrong way to look when ap 
plying for a position 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Order these PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS “4x Fowth Aven 


Plays by Number 














BY CUTTING THE COSTS 
THAT COUNT THE MOSTe 


Hobart 
Dishwashers 


“HELP” EXCEEDS ALL OTHER OPERATING EXPENSES COMBINED: 








@ Typical breakdown of the food service dollar shows 27.9¢ for Salaries, 
Wages and Payroll Taxes, against 21.2c for all other operating expenses. 


Cost of goods sold is 46.5¢; net profit 4.4c. 


HOBART DISHWASHERS REDUCE LABOR AND OVERHEAD COSTS: 
Where dishwashing by hand or inadequate equipment adds unnecessary 
hours of labor—a modern Hobart machine makes major savings on your 


greatest expense item. 


SAVE TOO ON CLEANING, LAUNDRY, “BREAKAGE” AND REPAIRS: 


One kitchen reports $273.00 annual savings on soap and towels through 
a Hobart Dishwasher! You'll also save on dish replacement—and elimi 


nate repair bills on worn-out equipment. 











1% SAVED ON EXPENSES CAN INCREASE PROFITS 23°: 





Hobart Dishwashers “cut down" on the items that constitute over 65% 
f your entire running expenses, 1% taken from expenses, added to 
that 4.4¢ profit (see above) can mean a 23% profit increase! A MODEL 
Send coupon for free Expense Chart. 15 models of Hobart Dishwashers FOR ANY SIZE 
and Glasswashers enable us to fit your needs exactly. « KITCHEN 
SOLD BY LEADING KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 

















HOBART 


FOOD SERVICE MACHINES THE HOBART MFG. CO., 1405 Penn Ave., Troy, Ohio 


Send latest Bulletin on Hobart Dishwashers, including 
ME Mixers and General Purpose Kitchen Machines. operating expense analysis. (Check in space at left for 


Hl Potato Peelers M Dishwashers and Gidsswashers information on any other machines.) 


i Kitchen Slicers [9 Food Cutters 9 Air Whips 
fl KITCHENAID Household Mixers ‘Cree Whippers) ADDRESS 
HE KITCHENAID Coffee Mills for the Home 


NAMI 


CITY & STATI 


























Recommended by schools, colleges and hos- 
pitals, the Chase Baby is a life-size manikin, in 
several different models, built for years of hard 
wear. Use it to demonstrate 


e Bathing e Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
e Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


For complete information write to 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place 7 Pawtucket, R. I. 








BAKE PICNIC PIES IN 
BAKE-A-PIE 
PAPER PLATES 


No Lost Tins — 
No Lost Time 


The convenient Bake-A-Pie paper 
plate is used to bake, store, and serve 
the pie. It’s so economical you use it 
once, then discard it. The Bake-A-Pie 
plate removes worry about forgetting or losing tins when 
pies are taken to picnics. It eliminates washing and scraping 


of tins. 
Light, Flaky Crusts 


Bake-A-Pie plates are excellent for class baking demon- 
strations. Pies bake rapidly and evenly in them. Metal rims 
make these paper plates extra 
sturdy, facilitate trimming and 

shaping of crusts. 





Because they absorb surplus 
grease and moisture, Bake-A-Pie 
plates assure crusts that are light 
and flaky, never soggy. 


Mail the Coupon Today 





CONSUMER PROTECTION 


* 


The Seal of Quality and 
Reputable Merchandise 


The Seal of Quality guarantees two things to 
the consumer : 


ONE, it certifies that the product bearing the 
Seal has passed our scientific tests on raw material 


content, construction, and serviceability. 


TWO, it guarantees that the product bearing 
the Seal will maintain quality in the future . . 
assured by constant check-tests from samples 


bought in the open market. 


Look for the Seal of Quality it is your 


Certification of standardized merchandise quality, 


now, and in all future purchases. 


These products meet, and will maintain the scientific 
quality standards of the United States Testing Com- 


pany, Inc. . . . are so Certified, and are awarded the 


Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg’® — Woven Rayon 
Dress Fabrics 

Bijou Hosiery 

Bry-Tested Linings 

Headlight and Crown Overalls ...Crown Overall Mfg. Co. 

Del Ware Kolorflor Floor 


American Bemberg Corp. 
Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Ine. 
Brybro Fabrics Corp. 





SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Dept. P-6 

Gentlemen: Please send prices and samples of BAKE-A-PIE Plates 
in the following sizes: 44%” [], 4%” [], 6’ 1, 8” (, 9” , 10" [. 


SCHOOL 








Covering 

Miles Men's, Women's Children's 
Shoes 

Girls’ Gym Suits ..scccssseveeeves 

North American Woven Rayon 
Dress Fabrics 

Fiberglas 

Pequot—Sheets and Pillow Cases .. 

Penn-Rad and Royal Windsor 
Motor Oil 

Beautyrest Mattresses 

Tubize Rayon Fabric-Knit 
Undergarments 


Established 


HOBOKEN 


Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N.C. Woonsocket, R.1. Chicago, Ill. NewYork, N.Y. 


Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 


Miles Shoes, Inc. 
E. R. Moore Company 


North American Rayon Corp. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp 
Pequot Mills 


Radbill Oil Company 
Simmons Company 


Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


1880 


NEW JERSEY 





JUNE, 1940 














FRUIT of the LOOM 


has provided many practical 


EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


SS on) 


a 


Our Colorful Folder 
“FRUITFUL FACTS ABOUT EDUCATIONAL 
HELPS IN THE STUDY OF COTTON TEX- 
TILES” 


Free upon request to 


FRUIT of the LOOM, INC. 


15 Westminster Street Providence, Rhode Island 


1940 Graduates 
Need 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Our Special Offer 
To You 


Every issue of the magazine contains a wealth 
of helpful material and stimulating inspiration 
for those beginning their careers in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


The Editorial Department is always interested 
in your problems and acts as a clearing house to 
help solve them. 


The regular subscription price is $2.00 a year. 
Recognizing the magazine’s value to new gradu- 
ates, we offer the first year’s subscription— 
twelve issues—for $1.00. 


Be sure to mention the name of the school from 
which you are graduating when sending in your 
subscription. 


ECONOMICS 
York City 


PRACTICAL HOME 


468 Fourth Avenue, New 
































THIS FREE BOOK GIVES YOU 12 
UNIT KITCHEN FLOOR PLANS 


Write For It Today 














Teaching Home Economics under home-like 
conditions with home-like unit kitchen fur- 
\ niture is the most practical method and is 
getting better results. Furnish your kitchens 
with 

Kewaunee Unit 

Kitchen Furniture 
Write today for our free book of Un.t 
Kitchen Furniture including 12 com 
plete floor plans for modern kitchens 
See how this handy, practical furniture 
gives the home touch that inspires 

every student to do her best. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yo. Co. 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mor. 
271 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Mid-West Office, 1208 Madison St., Evanston, II. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Kewaunee Cabinet Base 
Unit No, U-6062 


Kewaunee Serving Vabie wo, 
U-6350 and General Service 


Kewaunee Black Linoleum or Welded Fibre 
Chair No. U-6520 i 


Cabinet Sinks 








THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-six years we have specialized in provid- 
ing Home Economics Educators with reliable illus- 
trative materials consisting of educational samples, 
charts or exhibits of high grade products. Lesson 
helps and valuable teaching suggestions are also 
published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. This 
Service is provided through the cooperation of sev- 
eral of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1940-41, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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